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Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., 


LIMITED. 


‘THE GREAT BOOK COLLECTORS, By 
CHARLES IsAAC ELTON and MARY AuGUSTA ELTON. With ten 
Illustrations. Is now ready. Being the first volume of the series of 
‘Books about Books.” Edited by Alfred W. POLLARD. Post 8vo, 
6s. net 

NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 

JESUS CHRIST. By the Rev. Father Dipon, 

of the Order of St. Dominic. With Mads. Two Vols., large post 


a ~ 
Svo, 125s. 


ON RELIGION: Speeches to its Cultured 
Despisers. By FRIEDRICH SCHLEIERMACHER. Translated with In- 
troduction, by Joun OMAN, B.D. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


4 ’ g 
A GRAMMAR OF DUE HINDI 
LANGUAGE: in which are treated the High Hindi, Braj, and the 
Eastern Hindi of the Ramayan of Tulsi Das, etc. By the Rev. C. H. 
KELLOG, D.D., LL.D. Demy 8vo, 18s. 

Army and Navy Gaz ette.—‘ So well known is Dr. Kellog’s Grammar, 
owing to its general excellence and the deep phil lological knowledge which 
it displays as well as to the fact that H.M. Civil Service Commissioners for 
India have prescribed the study of it by selected candidates for the Indian 
Civil Service, that we need do little more than chronicle the appearance of 
a second edition.’ 


: r ron" ~*~, . . ¥ y* - 

HINDUSTANI IDIOMS. With Vocabulary 
and Explanatory Notes. For the Use of Candidates for the Higher 
Standard. By Colonel A. N. PHILLIps, late Indian Army. Crown 
8vo, 5s. 

Bombay Gazette-——* The book deserves to be widely known, and if care- 
fully followed will do more in a short time to familiarise English people 
with spoken Hindustani than many primers, and much waste of valuable 
time in trying to pick up the pigeon tongue with which too many of us 
remain satisfied,’ 

NEW AND REVISED EDITION. 

Y iy TR’ p ) ) T Y >) yy ’ iY rr ry 

GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF THE 
STRUCTURE OF LANGUAGE. By JAMes ByrNe, M.A., Dean 
of Clonfert, ex-Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, Second Edition. 
Two Vols., demy 8vo, 39S. 


‘y” ’ ’ r vryy r ’ y ’ ’ ’ ’ 

THE EARLY HISTORY OF COFFEE 
HOUSES IN ENGLAND: with some Account of the first use of 
Coffee and a Bibliography of the Subject. By EpwWARpD Forres 
ROBINSON, B.A. With I!lustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


JOAN OF ARC. By the late Joun O’HaGay, 
Judge of the Supreme Court of Judicature, Ireland. An Historical 
Essay, reprinted from the ‘Atlantis.’ Crown 8vo, parchment, 
bevelled boards, price 3s. 6d. 

THE TESTIMONY OF THE TEETH To 
MAN'S PLACE IN NATURE. With other Essays on the Doctrine 


of Evolution. With Illustrations. By F. H. BALKWILL, V.P.O.S., 
L.D.S., etc. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONDON: PATERNOSTER HOUSE, CHARING-CROSS ROAD, 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


MARCH 1893. 


The Home Rule Bill. By Jusrix McCartiiy, M.P., and 
THOMAS SEXTON, M.P. 

The Financial Causes of the French Revolution. Ly Baron 
FERDINAND ROTHSCHILD, M.P. 

Inaccessible Valleys. By Professor ALFRED R. WALLACE. 

Architecture—a Profession or an Art. By T. G. JAcKsoN. 

The Inner History of the Waterloo Campaign. By ArcHIBALD 
FORBES. 

A Contemporary Letter on the Battle of Waterloo. Com- 
municated by Her Grace the DUCHEss OF LEEDs. 

Aspects of Tennyson. (IV.) The Classical Poems. By 
HERBERT PAUL, M.P. 

The Dislike to Domestic Service. By Miss CLEMENTINA 
BLACK. 

Jewish Wit and Humour. By the Cuter Rapp. 

Hansoms and their Drivers. By W. H. WILKINS. 

The Decrease of Crime. By Sir EpmunpD F. Du CANE, K.C.b. 

A Britisher’s Impressions of America and Australasia, By 
the Rt. Hon. the EARL OF MEATH. 

The Rupee and the Ruin of India. 
AMEER ALI. 

Alfred de Musset. By Leopo_p KatTscHer. 

Enlargement of the House of Commons (wt) Plan and J iew), 
By CHARLES Barry, F.R.S.,; F.R.I.B.A. 


Lonpon: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., Lrp. 





3y the Hon. Mr. Justice 
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THE DOCTRINE OF EVOLUTION. 
FIRST PRINCIPLES, Eighth Thousand. 16s. 
PRINCIPLES OF BIOLOGY. 2 vols. Fourth Thon- 


sand. 345. 
PRINCIPLES OF PSYCHOLOGY. 2 vols. Fifth Thou- 
san 1. 395. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. I. Third 


dition. 21s. 


PRINCIPLES OF SOCIOLOGY. Vol. II. Second. 


Thousand. 18s. 


ECCLESIASTICAL INSTITUTIONS. Second Thou 


sand. <¢s. 


PRINCIPLES OF ETHICS. Vol. I. 15s. 
THE DATA OF ETHICS. (Separately.) Sixth Thou- 


sand 


JUSTICE. Second Thousand. 8s. 


Other Works. 
THE STUDY OF SOCIOLOGY. Ninth Edition. 10s. 6d. 
EDUCATION. Sixth Thousand. 6s. 
EDUCATION. Cheap Edition. ‘Thirtieth Thousand, 


ESSAYS. 3 vols. Fifth Thousand, 30s. 
(ach Volume separately, 10s 

SOCIAL STATICS AND MAN w. STATE. ros. 

THE MAN «. THE STATE. (Separately.) Tenth 


Thousand. 1s. 


Now ready. The Eighth and Conclud ing Volume of 


LANE’S ARABIC-ENGLISH LEXICON. 
Edited by STANLEY LANE-POOLE. 

In Four Parts, royal 4to sewed, each 63.; or in 1 vol., cloth 25s 
Vols. I.-VIL., royal 4to, cloth, each 25s. 


Now ready. Third Hundred Thousand. 
KIEPERT’S ATLAS ra 
Twelve Maps of the Ancient World, for Schools and Colleges. 
By Dr. HENRY KIEPERT. 

Eleventh Edition, improved, corrected, and enlarged, with List 


of Names, folio board 


CASTORIUS’S MAP OF THE WORLD. 
Generally known as Peutinger’s Ta 
Printed in colours, after the original in the Siniien rian Vienna. 
With Description E:pitomised from the German of 
Professor Miller.. Price 5s. 


Just publi shed Crown 8vo, cloth 2s, 6d, 


MARRIAGES: REGULAR AND IRREGULAR. 


With Leading Cases. By an Advocate. 
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NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOCUF OF PUBLICATIONS PoST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 44 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London. 


And 20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 








a New Pseudonym. — 

O Study in Temptokions? | 
by Solu Olwwenr Hobbes, 
Author of “Some Emotions and a 
Moral; “The Sinners Comedy, 
Gc., ready this day. Price ls. 6d. 
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Insurances effected at Current Rates. 
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MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY'S 


NEW BOOKS. 
ROBERT LOWE, Viscount Sherbrooke. By 


. HOGAN, M.P., Author of ‘ ake > Tris hin Au Pr IS. 
Me Ho zan's biog graph y of Rob Lowe is a van vue ota Ta ry 
portrai , especially interestin g bec: wuse it lifts the veil which has up to 
n rayon di Austra lian career. '—Daily Chronicle. 


THE INSANITY OF GENIUS. By Jj. F. 


NisBeT, Author of ‘ Marriage and Heredity Third Edition. 6s. 


SOLDIERS AT SEA, _ Illustrated. 2s. 


*,° An Account by a Non-commissioned Officer of the d 
experience of a battalion of soldiers ordered abroad. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED EDITION NOW READY. 


FROM KITCHEN TO GARRET. By Miss 


PANTON 


LIFE'S TAPESTRY: OR, HOMES AND 


HWEARTHS. By CARADOC GRANHIM. 3 vols. Now ready, 


NEW NOVELS. 
BY MRS. MACQUOID. 
3y Mrs. Macquorp. 2 vols. 


BERRIS. en 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘AS IN A LOOKING-GLASS.' 


CONSTANCE. By F. C. Puitirs. 3 vols. 


‘Constance is distinctly vivacious and interesting, — 77mes. 
A NEW * THOR. 


ROSAMOND’ S STORY. By Ina Garvey. 2 vols. 


‘Written with plenty of insight, with a clear sense of the complexities of 
human conduct, and with a tact which gives life and motion to the 
principal characters.'’—A thenaum. 

‘Seldom does a presumably new writer possess the ease and vigour of 
manner shown in Rosamond's story.'—A/orning Post. 

‘Intensely interesting. There can be no doubt about its attractive 
power.’—Daily Telegraph. 


THAT HATED SAXON. By the Lapy Gre- 


VILLE. Illustrated by E. J. Ellis, Editor of ‘ The Works of William 
Blake.’ With Coloured Frontispiece. 7s. 6d. 


London: WARD & DOWNEY, 12 York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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PUBLISHED BY MESSRS. A. D. INNES & CO. 


NEW BOOKS. RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
NOW READY. THE DAINTY BOOKS. 


° : * Deserve their title.'"— National Observer. 
Price 40s. the Set of 9 Volumes. * Certainly deserve their name. A!l three are > fascinating little volumes, convenient 
> in shape, prettily bound, and « harmi ngly illustrated.’—A thenaum. 
THE READER S SHAKESPEARE | £ Dainty ’ gto (s} by s), Uniform, lust: ated, Guilt i p, cach volume, 28, Gd, 
The Series is intended for child: en—of ald age Each volume will contain 
| 


numerous illustrations. 





A New and Cheaper Issue of this Popular Edition is now ready. NOW READY. 
Nine Vols. crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt top, with Portrait, FOR GROWN- UP CHILDREN. By L. B. WaALForp. 
price gos. the Set. With Illustrations by ‘T. Pym. 
" : . ‘Bright, gra t yurpose triflin 
Single Volumes may be had, price ss. Bright, graceful, and witha high pury underlying the dainty tri pr a 7 


; , ee . , Ww - ie ey snc? 
A few Copies of the Old Edition may be obtained at the above price We have rarely read anything prettier than the ‘‘ Difficulties of a Darling.’ 7 
. ‘i . Literary orld 


iiss aeaaen MUM FIDGETS. By Constance Mitman, Author of 
on yg an ‘The Doll Dramas.’ With Illustrations by Edith Ellison. 
JEREMY TAYLOR'S GOLDEN SAYINGS, | Axeytestyonc, which wit please children Spectator 


“Any little girl would be glac » find a place « h 0 kshelf f he adventure 
A Selection from the Writings of Jeremy Taylor. Any little girl would be glad to find a } n her bo 4 oe 


of Sally and Betty. Literary World. 


Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN DENNIS. MASTER BARTLEMY By Frances FE. Carompron 
‘ } ‘RANCES FEF, ROMPTON, 


Cro 8v0, 2s. 6. [Ready immediately . neta ; ' 
rown 8vo, 38. 6d. Ready immediately, Author of ‘ Friday's Child.’ With Illustrations by T. Pym. 
—. . Hascaptivated usm re than any book of the kind we have seen this season. Tine 
‘We are glad to speak of this little book with quite unmixed praise.’—Sfecfator. 


A NEW HANDY RAILWAY SERIES. ‘A very sweet and pure story.'—Academ) 


“ PeTTY ‘ ‘A delightfully humorous story, the best we have seen this year.’— Clode, 
Price One Shilling per Volume. 


l > BY L. T. MEADE. 
Vor. L—SPORT ROYAL. By Axyrnoxy 4 RING OF RUBIES. With Illustrations by 1. Leslie 


Hope, Author of ‘ Mr. Witt's Widow.’ [ Now ready. Brooke. Crown 8vo 


. : . ‘A well told story."—Churrh Times. 
Vot. I.—GRIM TALES. By E. Nesnir. ‘Well conceived and wrought out t skilful fashion. "Literary Wes 
~ ws ; ‘LL. T. Meade is one of the most accomp ist a ool ors ry ing people, and thi 
SMorly. book does not fall below her standard.’ Vorkshirs 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ TIP- 


NEW NOVELS. DEAR. Crown 8vo, 32s. 6d. 


BY THE JOIN rT AUTHOR OF ‘ REATA.’ ' " 7 Dear” fully de serves her n te and finds her way without fail to the reader’ 
THE VOICE OF A FLOWER, “iitisise suena” rpg em with ate a 
* graphically told stories.'.—Church Revie 
By EMILY GERARD. | “A charming study of girl's character.’—Svofsman. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. (Jn preparation. 
L fi l 


BROWNIES AND ROSE-LEAVES. By Roma Wuire? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ AMETHYST. Author of ‘ Punchinello's Romance.’ Profusely Ilustrated by L. Leslie 


\ AK ) A Y N F % ‘ | } Brooke, with Cover designed by the Artist. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
° | One of the prettiest children’s books of the season.’—Standad. 


‘ : - vam ‘There is a tenderness and beauty about the writer’s fancy that sometimes recalls 
™ 7 ‘ : > 
By C. R. COLERIDGE, ' . Charles Kingsley. It isa book that can only have a refining influence upon the 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. L/n preparation, children who enjoy it.’—.Sfecta/lor, 
—— - |} ‘Charmingly written and cleverly illustrated.’—S¢t. James's Gazette. 
vesenr op ? . . . a _ ‘To children and their parents I say read Roma White’s dainty, delicate, fresh, 
A NEW VOLUME BY MRS. MOLESWORTH. and breezy book.’ Mac } ; ' 


STUDIES AND STORIES. surepsinb'Patcues. ty FN Teun hes, Tlus- 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. [ln preparation. trated by Edith Ellison. Large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
nt ah ; | PAUL'S FRIEND. By STELLA AUSTIN. With Sixteen 
THE KYRLE SOCIETY'S PAMPHLETS. _ biissirations by SB. Gates. “Large erown 8v0, 3. 60 


No. L—ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. THE RISE OF CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM. By the 


Rev. Canon I. GREGORY SMITH. Large crown 8vo, 145. 


3y the REV. LEWIS GILBERTSON, M.A., Minor Canon + oe ae a ’ ; 
and Sub-Librarian of St. Paul's. THE DAWN OF HISTORY. By C. F. Keary. Crown 


‘ith Plans and Illustrations, aper wrapper, price 2d. | wT. FT 
With Plans and Illustrations, In paper wrapper, price 21. | CHURCH LORE GLEANINGS. By T. F. Tiisetton 


Ready immediately. | ; 
ee Dyer. Large crown 8vo, Illustrated, ss. 


ON THE CATHOLIC FAITH (Notes and Questions 
POPULAR NOVELS AT 3s. 6d. | Compiled chic nape the Works x spe meget Q the late a4 
| E. p. Pusey. With a Preface by the Rev. ‘T. ‘Tl. CARTER, Honorary 


MR. WITT’S WIDOW : A Frivolous Tale. By | Canon of Christ Church. 2nd Edition. 4th Thousand. Crown 


ANTHONY Hope. One Vol. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
post. THE GOSPEL AND THE HOME. Readings for Busy 


. ‘eople. By CAR NE M. atT. € ( 
‘ The climax of the story is full of the charm of the unexpected. The characters People By CAROLINE M. HALLET1 rown S¥0, cloth, as. Od. 


are neatly sketched, and Mr. Hope's dialogue is crisp and pointed. Altogether, | MOTHER, HOME, AND HEAVEN. By the Rev. Canon 


‘ A brilliant little tale, so clever, that we look forward with interest to his next.’ 


this lively and piquant story is good reading.—Saturday Revier | Ul Crown 8vo, ts 
AMETHYST; The Story of a Beauty. By C. Rk. | THE SECRET TRIALS OF THE CHRISTIAN LIFE. 
COLERIDGE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. Crown 8vo, uniform with ‘ Mother, Home. and Heaven,’ ss. 
‘A decidedly clever novel.’—7imes. 
: a distinctly a clever novel..... Is full of clever, quick, incisive character THE “6 TI P-CAT - SERIES 
sket« ung.’—Saturday Review | : 
‘Clever in its analysis, on asant in its diction, and artistic in its presentment of ach Volume uniform, with Frontispiece, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d 
certain aspects « f fashio nab le humanity.’—National Observer. | A Select Series of Books for Girls, uniform in style, binding, and price. 


DAGMAR. By HELEN Suipton. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


* Rich in ideal nobleness of conception, and pathetic beauty of tre atment. An.ong 


THE HALF-CROWN SERIES FOR 
the novels which win us by simple beauty and nobility of conception, ‘ Da gmar” | ELDER Gl RLS. 


takes a high place.’—Spectator. A well-bound series of copyright Stories by well-known writers, averaging 


JACK 0’ LANTHORN. By C. R. Coterince. Crown | 2% '° 4% Pas’: crown S¥o 28, Od. 
8vo, 3S. 6d. THE " YONGE i LIBRARY. 


‘ ai . . . 
The book is excellently written throughout. Here are no exaggeration, no A new, cheaper, and uniform issue of Popular Stories by CHARLOTTE 


mannerism of style. The minor characters, as well as the principal ones, are skill- , ' 

N N¢ ‘ ther ‘rs, attractively ; 2 : ages 
fully drawn and consistently worked out, and none the less pleasant to read ry mut, |. 1. YONGE, and other writers, + yee ly bound in cloth, 200 to 300 pages, 
perhaps from the cheering optimism of the author, who sees everywhere the und royal 16mo, price ts, 6d, each Volume. 
lying possibilities of goo d to be found in all types of human nature.’—.S/eaker. List of the Volumes in the above Series post free on application, 





London: A. D. INNES & CO., 31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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NOTES 


Tue Middlesex County Council Bill, intended to prevent 
outside authorities from acquiring land within the adminis- 
trative county without the consent of the local board, 
was negatived in the Commons on Friday without a 
division. On the Government’s behalf, Mr. Fowler ac- 
cepted the principle of an unanimously-adopted resolution 
in favour of uniform taxation for all London. The 
attempt to convert the question into a quarrel between 
classes and masses signally failed: even Mr. Fowler was 
constrained to admit the irrelevance of the talk about rich 
and poor. Sir Richard Temple moved a resolution 
approving of the superannuation of public-school teachers. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer disclosed the cost of 
the scheme to be some twenty-five millions. Despite his 
warning the motion was unanimously adopted. On 
Monday Mr. Gladstone intimated the appropriation 
of most of the private members’ time from now till Easter, 
and encountered an indignant protest, even from his own 
supporters, which compelled him to plead an imperative 
sense of public duty. The appropriation, as Mr. Goschen 
discovered, has been effected in the hope of passing the Bill 
for the worse government of Ireland before the Easter 
recess. On a division, it was sanctioned by 276 to 245 
votes. Sir William Harcourt secured the first reading of 
the Local Option Bill, which places all licensed houses, 
save hotels and railway refreshment-rooms, at the mercy 
of a periodical ballot of local ratepayers, including women, 
conducted by councils in burghs and by overseers in 
parishes. The measure applies to Britain but not to 
Ireland ; and three years’ warning is given, except in 
regard to Sunday closing, which comes into force immedi- 
ately after the vote in its favour, 


On Tuesday, Bimetallism was brought before the Com- 
mons by Sir H. Meysey-Thompson’s resolution in favour 
of the resumption of the Brussels Conference, since the 
present monetary system, he contended, is injuring 
British industry at home and abroad. The Prime Minis- 
ter expressed adherence to the gold standard ; while Mr. 
Goschen supported the motion, not onany bimetallic theory, 
but on the recommendation of the Royal Commission. 
The previous question was moved by Mr. Beckett, and 
Mr. Chaplin did battle valiantly for bimetallism. Sir 
William Harcourt argued that the resolution aimed at an 
artificial increase of prices. Mr. Balfour complained of 
the inaction of the Government when some international 
agreement might mitigate clamant evils and increase the 
stability of the standard of value. The resolution was 
finally thrown out by 229 to 148 votes. On Wednesday 
the Commons agreed to the appointment of a Committee 
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of Selection to consider private Bills promoted by local 
authorities, which create police and sanitary powers 
deviating from the general law. Lord Frederick Hamil- 
ton, in moving the second reading of the National Educa- 
tion (Ireland) Bill, contended that the religious minority 
on the Board of Education ought to have an appeal to 
Parliament. The measure was opposed by Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who declared that its real object was to prevent 
the Christian Brothers, whose labours he eulogised (as 
well he might), from sharing the State grants. In his 
opinion the late Government ought to have had the credit 
and honour of making reasonable concession to the Irish 
Catholics, and in the name of justice and toleration he 
appealed for the recognition of this efficient body of 
teachers. The Irish Secretary argued that the Bill was 
unworkable, and that it was an affront on the National 
Board. On a division the Bill was rejected by 247 to 
166 votes. 





Tue Bishop of Chester’s licensing Bill was read a first 
time in the Lords on Thursday. Ireland once more 
occupied the Commons’ attention, and produced disturb- 
ance as usual. Mr. T. W. Russell moved the adjournment 
of the House to call attention to the lawless state of Clare 
revealed in Mr, Justice O’Brien’s charge. The Irish 
Secretary, while he pretended to believe the Unionist 
action a party device and sneered at the Judge’s remarks, 
yet admitted the lawlessness, which he attributed to local 
Moonlighters with private ends to serve. Mr. Balfour 
rebuked Mr. Morley for his attack on Mr. Justice O’Brien ; 
and reminded Mr. Gladstone, who interjected a reference 
to the Plan of Campaign Commission, that Sir James 
Mathew explicitly stated he was not acting in his judicial 
capacity. The adjournment was rejected by 260 to 215 
votes ; and the rest of the sitting was devoted to stormy 
scenes in Committee of Supply. 





Orner two bye-elections have been decided without 
any change in representation. In Horsham, Mr. John- 
stone, Unionist, received 4,150 votes, and Mr. Wilberforce, 
Gladstonian, 2,666; and in Gateshead, Mr. Allan, Glad- 
stonian, 6,454, and Mr, Ralli, Unionist, 5,566. The ranks 
of the Anti’s have been strengthened by the unopposed 
return of Mr. Hogan for Mid-Tipperary. Polling takes 
place at Grimsby on Monday ; Mr. Heneage being the 
Unionist, and Mr. Broadhurst the Gladstonian candidate. 
The Banff Constitutionalists have secured the services of 
Mr. Grant, who stood for the Elgin Burghs, as their 
champion in the forthcoming contest. It has been fixed 
by a Treasury minute that the salary of the Attorney- 
General shall be £7,000, and that of the Solicitor-General 
£6,000, with a clerical staff maintained at a cost of £1,250, 
and that the law-officers may appear for private clients 
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before the House of Lords and the Judicial Committee of 
the Privy Council. The Naval Estimates amount to 
£14,240,100 : within £100 of those for last year. 





Loyauisr demonstrations are holding throughout Ire- 
land; and at a meeting of fifteen thousand persons at 
Belfast resolutions were passed condemning the Home 
Rule Bill and intimating resistance should it become law. 
The Grand Juries of Clare, Meath and Limerick have 
also recorded their dissatisfaction with the measure. On 
the same topic manifestoes have been issued by the 
Executive Committee of the Ulster Convention League, 
by the Parnellites and by the Anti’s. 
tant than any of them, however, is the declaration of 
the Irish National League of New York that the Bill’s 
success were ruinous : what is needed is a ‘ Sovereign Par- 
liament for Ireland.’ Dublin Bankruptcy Court has refused 
Mr. O’Brien immunity from a debtor’s summons for over 
£3,000 incurred in 
in the county districts and the police have been 
forbidden to furnish information about them. It has 
nevertheless, become known that a farmer at Castle- 
island has had his house fired into because he paid his rent. 
Justice O’Brien at the Clare Assizes stated that the re- 
turns disclose a lawlessness which exceeds anything he 
has yet observed: there is security for neither life nor 
property. 
Prime Minister, a father and a son who owed some years’ 
rent, have been evicted by Mr. Morley’s ‘ myrmidons.’ 


Far more impor- 


a libel action. Outrages increase 


On an estate belonging to a relative of the 





Lorp Ripon’s answer to the deputation of the Queens- 
land Separation League reads sensibly enough. He pointed 
out that the proposed division of the Colony into three 
districts is a matter for Brisbane rather than for London. 
Considering that Queensland is quite the most touchy of 
self-governing States the Colonial Secretary's words must 
be placed on the credit side of his political account. 
True that the advantages of a dividing Bill are obvious from 
both Australian and Imperial stand-points. The country, 
which is as large as France, Spain, and Germany together, 
is ruled from its southernmost corner by a Parliament 
whose majority has neither the knowledge nor the 
temper to legislate The imminent ruin of 
the North Queensland sugar industry by the temporary 
prohibition of Kanaka labour speaks most powerfully for 
decentralisation ; as does the appropriation of Custom’s 
duties by the south at the expense of the centre. Still 
Sir Samuel Griffith has already accepted the principle, 
though in an attenuated form, and until he confesses to 
absolute powerlessness, Whitehall had best keep silence. 


withal. 


M. Jutes Ferry assumed the Presidency of the Senate 
on Monday. In his address he discoursed overmuch of 
When the framer of 
Article Seven complains of ostracism, the familiar line 
beginning Quis tulerit Gracchos inevitably obtrudes itself. 
More to the point was his culogy of the upper chamber 
as the safeguard of the State: a statement emphasised, 
moreover, by a judicious reference to Boulangism. On 
the whole the resurrection makes for the peace of Europe 
since, as the Novoe Vremya, recalls, M. Ferry never be- 
lieved in the Russian understanding; but desired to 
establish a truce with Germany based on a mutual abetting 
in colonial aggrandisement at the expense of Great 
Britain. At home his rivals are disappearing one by one: 
Freycinet, with characteristic acquiescence in the in- 


his own unmerited sufferings. 








HoME RULE is not possible unless provision is made for satisfying 
the lady of the house as well as her ‘lord and master.’ This can best 
he done by supplying her with Borwick’s Gold Medal Baking Powder, 
which makes delicious bread and pastry, and is free from alum and 
other injurious ingredients. ; 
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evitabie, Floquet and Clémenceau with much vigorous 
kicking against the pricks, Could he but escape his 
record of unpopularity, the greater prizes were once more 
within his grasp. 


Frencu cruisers continue to prowl about the Indian 
seas and snap up unconsidered islands ‘ for strategic pur- 
poses. The latest from the French Admiralty is that 
Commander Lieutard has visited Kerguelan’s Land, and 
has taken possession of it, as Amsterdam and St. Paul’s 
Islands, in the same quarter of the world, had shortly 
before been annexed to the Republic. Kerguelan’s Land 
is a mountainous and dismal island, eighty or ninety miles 
long, which catches all the evil weather from the South 
Pole ; which grows nothing edible except a kind of cab- 
bage ; and which is probably uninhabitable by any creature 
less inured to an antarctic climate than the sea-elephant. 
Still, if it be of strategic value to France, it must be some- 
what of importance to Britain, as it adjoins the sea-route 
between the South African and Australian Colonies. 

A Rererenpum to be of any use must be official and 
complete. In Norway and in Belgium the Pregressist and 
Socialist parties have held a private house-to-house poll, 
wherein the majorities in favour of manhood suffrage were 
immense, merely because the Moderate parties refused to 
have art or part in the farce. At Brussels on Sunday the 
City Council refused to regulate the ballot ; which was 
superintended by interested parties, derided by all the 
Conservative voters, and in the end served but to reveal 
a rather important division in the ranks of the Manhood 
Suffragists themselves. Tuesday’s debate in the Belgian 
Senate shows that M. Beernaert, the Premier, is not alto- 
gether indisposed to make a compromise, and may admit 
the principle if illiterates be disqualified. If this conces- 
sion be not accepted the Government will continue to 
insist upon household suffrage. 


NyassaLaNnp has been gazetted the British Central 
Africa Protectorate, and the title seems sensible enough. 
It were much to be desired, however, that Mr. H. H. 
Johnston had a stouter force at his back, as the Arabs raid 
at the gates of the Northern Stations, and the Wangoni have 
recently done massacre upon the luckless Wa-Nkonde. 
On the other hand, the latest from Uganda reads very 
cheerfully, particularly a despatch from Captain Williams. 
The country, it appears, is fast settling down, and the 
several factions have returned to their villages and fields. 
The commandant can impose the pax Britannica by means 
of his 180 Soudanese (Emin’s old soldiery mostly) of whom 
he gives a favourable report. Mr. Grant has even cleared 
the tributary state of Usogo of squabbling chiefs and 
Waganda tax-gatherers; and (best news of all) Kabba 
Rega, of Unyoro, has sued for peace. Mr. Rodd, Sir 
Gerald Portal’s deputy at Zanzibar, telegraphs that the 
Commissioner expects to cross the Nile before the 15th 
inst. He should, therefore, arrive before evacuation day. 
But he was a week overdue at Machako’s, if the dates 
have been correctly transmitted. 


Tur little trip Mr. Stanley gave Tippoo Tib, when he 
brought him from Zanzibar to the Congo and planted him 
as the agent of civilisation and the representative of the 
Free State in the vicinity of Stanley Falls, is like to cost the 
accomplished old slave-raider rather dear. Commandant 
Dhanis has inflicted a severe defeat upon Tippoo’s son, Sefa, 
who headed a strong movement of the slave party on the 
Lomami, one of the largest of the southern affluents of 
Five hundred prisoners have been taken, and 


the Congo. 
This news will have wide 


six hundred guns captured. 
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bruit and great effect in the Congo region. It is not the 
solitary piece of intelligence of the kind, for on the 
Arnwimi a large slave gang has been captured and the 
miscreants in charge put to rout. The expeditions of M. 
Jacques and Captain Delcommune are reported to be safe. 
One would like some news from Brussels concerning the 
movements of M. de Kerkhoven’s party, which by last 
accounts was at, or near, Wadelai, in the British sphere 
and, as is asserted, by the approval or permission of the 
British Government. 

EvinentLty Mr, Cleveland does not rule his policy by the 
Monroe Doctrine. He has stated clearly and definitely 
that he will not annex Hawaii on the Jeddart system, 
annexing first and inquiring afterwards. Moreover the 
Senate has declined to go into executive session for the 
purpose of considering the annexation treaty. Mr. 
Marsden, one of the Commissioners, has stated that with 
little provocation Britain will take over the Islands, and 
seems to prefer that she should do so before their re- 
maining in the hands of the natives. Any how the matter 
rests as it was until the new Congress meets. On this 
matter and with regard to the Nicaragua Canal the 
Democrats mean to reverse the Harrison policy. Indeed 
one of their Senators the other day said that the Monroe 
Doctrine is as dead as doll-rags. Mr. Stevenson has been 
interviewed about Samoa, but the interview is only news 
in so far as it restates verbally the position of his book 
Cedenkrantz and Pilsach are riding the country fast to ruin, 
and annexation must be imminent, or (as the alternative) 
these too must be replaced by men accustomed to free 
institutions, who will not treat white and black alike as 
feeders of the purse or as objects of petty tyranny. 





Peru has upset its Ministry, and there has been revo- 
lutionary fighting in Rio Grande do Sul. Such are the 
outstanding items of South American intelligence. The 
Brazilian Embassy seeks to minimise the significance of 
the news from Rio Grande by suggesting that the fighting 
is merely local and chronic. There are always unquiet 
spirits, ‘immigrants,’ and others in these border regions, 
and the Government cannot possibly hold them in check. 
But neither this, nor the statement that ‘the most complete 
tranquillity prevails at Pernambuco ’—at another extre- 
mity of the Republic—is contradiction of the statement 
that the new Federalist party is gaining strength in the 
South, and has inflicted a severe defeat on the Govern- 
ment troops. 


Tur Masters’ Federation in the Lancashire cotton trade 
adheres to its determination to impose an unconditional 
reduction of 5 per cent., and two more millions of spindles 
have been stopped since the 25th ult. It is to be 
regretted that work has been resumed on the operatives’ 
terms in some of the smaller mills, since this can but 
prolong the struggle. The miners’ conference at Man- 
chester rejected a proposal to work only four days a week, 
and relegated the wages question to the Federation Execu- 
tive. In the Lothians the colliers have resolved to resist a 
proposed reduction of 10 per cent. The London boot 
and shoe operatives intimate withdrawal from the National 
Board of Arbitration, which is said to have saved their trade 
about one thousand pounds a month. During the past 
week 908 Irish labourers have sailed for the United States, 
compared to 179 in the corresponding period last year. 
The number is abnormally large, even in view of the 
imminent restrictions on American immigration. Last 
(and best) of all two Anarchists convicted as accessories in 
the Homestead outrages have been sentenced to five 
years’ penal servitude each. 
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FOR THE BETTER PROMOTION OF— 
WHAT? 


Rages to his chiefs compels the Unionist to 

take it for granted that they are engaged in dis- 
composing Mr. Gladstone’s Bill for the purpose of 
more effectually showing, so that there can be no sort 
of doubt about the matter, what a gallimaufry of 
mischievous elements it iss To some it has seemed, 
unjustly or not, (we pass no opinion on the point) that 
their present condition is one of lethargy, relieved by 
fits of promising that something shall be done in and 
said about Ulster. It is presumed of some that Ulsteris- 
ing alone is mentioned because it is the plainest and 
the easiest thing to do, and for that sole reason. But 
that Ulsterising should be the one thing our chiefs can 
think of would be too absurd. There are the Loyalists 
of the South and West: whose case would be harder 
far than Ulster’s were they left at the mercy of the 
adventurers who, though they have not yet landed 
the swag, are already wrangling over the snacks. If 
Home Rule is to be fought in Ireland and through 
Ireland alone, if our one hope is to alarm the Noncon- 
formist conscience by means of a series of harrowing 
pictures of Protestants being subjected to ‘ Popish’ 
tyranny, then let us plead, and all the more ardently, 
for the weaker as well as for the less weak. But, 
after all, is it not very easy to fight the Bill here 
and on grounds of universal interest ? Would it not 
be wiser and more effective to show that, Ulster or 
no Ulster, Loyalist or no Loyalist, the Bill is 
hateful and ruinous, because it would weaken and 
divide authority ; because it would leave the safety 
and resources of the Empire largely at the mercy of 
Ireland ; because it would establish at our very side a 
perennial furnace of dispute, vexatious uncertainty, 
and most dangerous contention ¢ 

If this is not done, it will not be for lack of material. 
On the contrary, nothing is easier than to show that 
the Bill needs must produce ‘ dispute, uncertainty, and 
contention, because it is wanting in what is the essen- 
tial of every constitution which is to work for a week. 
A constitution is a set of rules and limitations provided 
with a sanction, in the proper sense of the word: witha 
penalty, to wit, some known authority is able to enforce. 
The functions of that authority must be defined with 
precision. ‘That in this Bill paper limitations and rules 
abound we know, and we know how utterly futile is the 
sanction by whose means they are to be enforced. But 
that, though it is enough to damn the measure, is not 
all. ‘This Bill sets up an authority so strangely con- 
fused and so very badly-defined that,even with the utmost 
good will on both sides, the machine would not work. 
The slightest show of ill-will—which all experience en- 
titles us to look for—on one side, as soon as the first wish 
is refused, would bring it to a stand-still, and by very 
simple methods. It can only work through the com- 
plete surrender of one partner to the other—as will be 
obvious at once to whomsoever will look beyond that 
haze of words which is called Clause Five : the Clause, 
that is, which defines the Executive Power. The twin 
sections of this clause provide that a Lord Lieutenant 
shall represent the Queen; shall act with a Privy 
Council, ‘ being of such numbers, and comprising pers 
sons holding such offices as Her Majesty may think fit, 
or as may be directed by Irish Act; shall assent to, 
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or withhold assent from, such Bills as are subject ‘ to 
any instructions given by Her Majesty in respect of 
such Bill.’ The clause is well calculated to tickle the 
ear; but what does it mean? Observe that there is 
nothing in it which compels the Crown to include the 
Irish Ministers in the Privy Council with which the 
Lord Lieutenant is to work. ‘They may be included as 
of right by Irish Act ; but it will rest with the Crown 
to give or withhold its consent in respect of any Irish 
Act. It is nowhere stated by whose advice the Crown 
is to consent or refuse to consent. ‘The Crown never 
acts by itself, but always through advisers ; and it follows, 
as matter of course, that consent must be given, or 
refused, on the motion of either Irish or ‘ general’ (one 
knows not what other word to use for the strange 
central authority contemplated by the Bill) advisers. 
In the latter case it might happen that a Ministry 
strong enough to outvote the Opposition, however 
compact, at Westminister, would be able to stop all 
Irish legislation of which it did not approve. But if 
the Crown is to listen to its Irish advisers only, what 
supremacy is left to the Imperial Parliament? Only 
the right to bring a test case before the Privy Council, 
and to enforce a favourable decision by arms: for, as 
we showed last week, it has absolutely no permanent 
ordinary means of making the Irish listen to the ‘ Alien 
Tribunal, unless (to be sure) the garrison of Ireland, 
and the crews of the guard ships, are to be sworn in as 
officers to the Exchequer Judges (and that is war and 
re-conquest). This absence of definite provision as to 
the advice by which the Crown is to act, gives room for 
another possibility. There is nothing in the terms of 
the Bill which would make it unconstitutional in the 
Crown to refuse to be guided in Irish affairs by 
‘general’ advisers. ‘The contention, that it would not 
so refuse, has a double defect. In the first place, it 
takes for granted that Irish Home Rule is to be 
incessantly under schooling and control—is to be a 
farce for Ireland, and for us a more exasperating 
‘daughter of debate’ than any yet born to the Empire. 
In the second place, it has the misfortune to be on all 
fours with the Jacobin twaddle of Messrs. Bryce and 
Blake : it goes by a theory and a formula: it takes for 
granted that such and such will be the case, though 
all experience and all probability are in favour of the 
very opposite. 

When, therefore, thts Bill promises to bring peace 
and relief to the Imperial Parliament it lies; for it 
does but establish a mill for the grinding of discord. 
And, not content with this, it provides a special pro- 
vision by which the whole question could be re-opened 
even in the impossible case of a temporary settlement, 
There is, indeed, no regular provision of revision in 
this rag-and-tatter copy of the American Constitution ; 
but in Clause Twelve it is said that the financial clauses 
may be revised after fifteen years ‘in pursuance of an 
address to Her Majesty from the House of Commons, 
or from the Irish Legislative Assembly. This is 
Article Five of the American Constitution plagiarised 
by a bungler. "The Fathers gave power to two- 
thirds of the Congress, or of the several State Legis- 
latures, to demand and to impose amendments. Our 
own constitution-monger has let drop precision of 
means and adequacy of power, and has given, instead, 
a permission to one side to ask, with no correspond- 
ing obligation on the other to concede. If Great 
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Britain, then, finds that she has made a bad bargain is 
she to be helpless before the refusal of Ireland ? And 
if Ireland wishes for better terms, is she to be impo- 
tent in the hands of Great Britain? It is, of course, 
self-evident that revision might be compelled, and 
Ireland’s contribution to the Imperial funds might be 
whittled down to nothing, whenever a majority can be 
formed in Westminster by the Irish help. We should 
have Ireland always with us—that much is sure ; and 
it were simply for this privilege that we should have 
weakened the Imperial authority ! 

‘This, we think, is what our leaders must enlarge upon, 
this must they drive deep at Unionist meetings: this and 
not the danger to Ulster and to the Loyalists of the 
South and West. If the Bill pass into law, we 
shall gain absolutely nothing, not even for a day. ‘The 
Irish will be there to intrigue and to fight for their 
own hand. It will be as necessary as ever to stand on 
guard against them; as impossible as ever to secure 
their co-operation except by means of concessions which 
will whet the Irish appetite (already keen enough) for 
more. In the mean time we shall have reduced our 
supremacy in Ireland to a vain show, and have put it 
in the power of such enemies as Ireland has ever bred 
us to secure the plant of unarmed rebellion. This 
is what the Unionists have to send home; if, having 
done their best, they fail, their hands are clean and they 
stand ready with a clear conscience for the day when 
the bayonet and the gallows will be needed again in 


Ireland. ‘That day will not be long. 


VIRTUE BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT 
: [* would be better that England should be free 


than that England should be compulsorily 
sober. I distinctly prefer freedom to sobriety, because 
with freedom we must in the end attain sobriety ; but 
in the other alternative we must lose both fredom and 
sobriety. ‘Thus Bishop Magee, that shining exemplar 
of honesty, some twenty years ago; and thereby he 
placed on record the vital defect of all such legislative 
proposals as that of Monday last. 
evoked by the Licensing Bill of Mr. Bruce, and his- 
tory also relates that among the most searching critics 
of that measure sat none other than than a certain 
Mr. Harcourt. But citation of the past Planta- 
genet against the Plantagenet present has long since 
staled, nor (what is more to the point) did the 
then reactionary Whig hit the cardinal vice of 'Teetotal 


His censure was 


‘ 


law-making when he quizzed it as ‘ grandmotherly. 
There is not a little of the old woman, no 
doubt, in all these Lawsonian edicts, but there is more 
of the faddist and still more of the tyrant. As 
to the hopeless antagonism between neo-Radical pro- 
fessions and neo-Radical performances, surely that 
needs not exposition? ‘Take the Social Puritan M.P. 
at election-time, and you find him overflowing with 
commonplaces on the working-man’s  sagacity, his 
independence, and his moral tone. ‘Take him at St. 
Stephen’s, and you behold him working on very 
different assumptions: namely, that the artisan is 
incapable of safeguarding his own interests; that 
the perambulator is his only proper wear; and that 
all his desires do tend towards debauch and waste, 
lor what more damning indictment, despite those glib 
phrases concerning ‘the popular vote established 
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through the direct veto of the people’ was ever 
launched at a very definite section of society than this 
same Liquor ‘Traffic (Local Control) Bill? Nay, the 
Chancellor actually admits that if the labourers’ wages 
be increased, the addition is promptly dissipated in 
drink : he and his like need, therefore, prate no more 
of the infallibility of a Democracy. For their deeds 
bewray the utter contempt in which the Mob is held of 
its elected. 

No Romanoff ukase ever struck a deadlier blow at 
the rights of citizenship than this latest outcome of 
pseudo-philanthropic fanaticism. ‘Translated into plain 
speech, its principle amounts to this: A. drinks too 
much ; so B. shall not drink anything at all. Even were 
the proposed two-thirds majority a faithful record of 
opinion it would entirely override the liberties of the 
minority. But, as the veriest tyro in sociology knows, 
the polls taken in such cireumstances—under the Public 
Libraries Act for example—are the sorriest of farces. 
Mr. Wyndham spoke not paradox but wisdom when he 
urged that the Bill reeks of privilege and class legisla- 
tion. It empowers the organised forces of Little 
Bethel (which eschews the honest pint-pot but is ‘ swel- 
ling wisibly ’ with gallons of so-called tonic beverages) 
to suppress the poor man’s house of call. ‘The lower- 
middles, in fact, shall take the proletariat captive, and 
the mother’s meeting prevail against the ‘ Blue Lion.’ 
Further, as an experiment in spoliation, the treatment of 
the publicans is absolutely Jacobinical. Mr. Caine, for 
instance, values the interest of the trade at nothing; 
but can ordinary honesty deny that—as Mr. Gladstone 
has admitted—the keeper of a well-conducted tavern 
has equitable claims for compensation? ‘This extra- 
ordinary scheme draws no distinction between the pur- 
veyor of good liquor and the flagrant adulterator: a 
paltry three years grace is meted out to all. Surely 
the most righteous victualler will be forced to some 
such conclusion as this: ‘I have sunk capital in my 
business, and managed it with the strictest propriety ; 
my reward is confiscation ; my one chance of staving 
off ruin is to serve them, sober and drunk alike, with 
the vilest rot-gutin the market.’ 

Admitted that, in the Chancellor's Rhodian phrase, 
the British working-man does haunt the flaring gin- 
shop with its flaunting misery, what remedy does this 
precious cure provide? Excessive drinking obtains 
almost exclusively in urban communities; more 
especiaily where trades-unionism has given the miner 
and the hand high wages. Hodge, poor devil, seldom 
owns the wherewithal for a royal fortnight’s bout, 
though he may get pleasantly fuddled on Saturday night. 
Sir William’s crusade is against the cities, then, and yet 
himself practically admits that in these very districts 
the two-thirds majority can by no means be manu- 
factured. Wherein he reckons with his hosts ; for 
certain it is that, if the publicans take 
the alarm, the mythical ‘long pull’ will be tran- 
slated into very positive fact, despite the penalties 
attached to corrupt treating. Accordingly, there 
must come about this absolutely fatuous result: that 
the Local Control Bill will remain a dead letter in 
the hard-drinking Dials, but will be rigorously en- 
forced in some Nonconforming Cornish village. Nay, 
Sir William makes open confession of impotency by 
riddling his measure with exemptions until it looks like 
Kating-houses stand excused ; and the 
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keepers thereof will be simple enough if they do not 
contrive to sell a crown’s worth of sack to a half- 
pennyworth of bread. Exempted, too, are railway 
refreshment-rooms; yet there is Wales and her Sun- 
day Closing Act to show how that arrangement works. 
Again, the imagination positively quails before the 
multitude of ‘ pub-clubs* with nominal subscriptions 
(as the Walham Green Gladstonian or the Hoxton 
Eleusis) that would come into being under the opera- 
tion of this farrago of absurdities. For, released from 
police control, these institutions have been long notori- 
ous, the more especially as they stay open long after 
closing time. Add the secret drinking, deliberately 
encouraged by Sir William and his friends (the common 
enemy), and... .! 

Not merely a coach-and-four but many batteries of 
horse artillery may be driven through this project of 
anarchy, as none knows better than its author. The 
thing, in fact, is a sham concession to the Lawson- 
Caine confederacy, and wears an additional effrontery 
from the fact that it does not apply to Ireland, but 
must be imposed upon Britain by the Irish votes. Of 
course it is not meant to pass ; but there is material for 
a certain consolation in Sir William’s confession, dis- 
guised under a magnanimous disregard for consequences, 
that the constituencies will most certainly resent this 
deadly, albeit roundabout, insult, 


THE SONGS OF LONDON 


HE concerts of London seem to be the solution 

of the problem of perpetual motion. They are 
everlasting ; and at every concert it is the pleasant 
custom to introduce certain singers of certain songs 
to curiously gifted audiences ever ready with applause. 
Such songs are wont to be the success of the evening. 
Sung usually by gentlemen with strident voices and 
steadfast emotions, they win the cheers and repetitions 
which one naturally expects from such really high-class 
music as this invariably is not. For this is a matter 
which asks for some genuine reform. ‘The prevalent 
song of London is perfectly odious by reason of its 
disgusting inevitableness. Its construction is from the 
leasings of fourth-rate eighteenth century inspiration. 
It is made up of the following ingredients. ‘There is 
an introduction by the pianist, either of solemn and 
ecclesiastical chords diminishing to pianissimo, or of a 
rapid arpeggio movement which finally grovels in the 
bass ; next (and this is a most important matter) the 
voice enters in some common time either very softly 
—chin thrown up, eyes on ceiling—upon long notes 
that wail and wail, or with a shout and quick 
roaring—neck thrown forward, face glowering upon 
audience over music held about the level of the 
collar. In the first case, the pathetic movement is 
adopted, the song develops into a dreamy waltz, 
wherein the singer sways from side to side with a 
charming smile and half-closed eyes; in the second— 
and this is the commoner form of composition, therefore 
the more popular—a tragedy is inevitable: the roaring 
suddenly stops upon a magnificent chord with no par- 
ticular root, and a slow narrative concerning the 
breaking up of a ship, or the desolation of a battle- 
field, ensues; then the shout begins once more, and, 
with every circumstance of pomp and splendour, we are 
informed that although our hero never returned to his 
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native country, he is in the bosom of Abraham where 
all his tears shall be wiped away. It is also necessary 
to add that the penultimate note must be as long and 
as high as possible. ‘The stage direction for the singer 
as regards this particular note is merely this: ‘ Bellow, 
holding your music downwards against the knee and 
lean forward with a sweeping and magnetic gaze upon 
every feminine face (or vice versd, according to the 
sox of the singer) of your audience’ . . . And what is 
the result ? 

The result is so maddening an applause that the 
singer asa rule is at once persuaded to write a book 
of reminiscences. It is such commonplace trash as this 


which proves the genuine value of the appreciation of 


this London public, in matters musical. It is an 
audience of which we have been over and over again 
assured that the attention which it pays to the 
elaborate work of great masters is among the most 
significant facts of modern culture and modern educa- 
tion. And it is true that audiences will sit and sit, 
listening and listening, in silence, in veneration, in awe, 
not understanding, nor caring to understand, but 
charmed into inactivity by pure sound, as you may 
charm an animal into submission by monotonous 
caresses. It is precisely the same with Wagnerian 
opera. Because the thing continues and drones 
eternally, men and women will fancy that the drone 
has appealed to their alert and critical judgment, 
whereas it has but acted upon a sort of a_ pathetic 
passivity. In such a condition of mind—and it is a 
condition common to all tolerant critics—everything 
pleases, and the commonplace most of all. Therefore 
it is that Brahms and Braham win the same apprecia- 
tion, that a lengthy ‘Op. x.’ by the first composer 
is most impartially—and, for once if you will, 
fairly — judged at the same value as ‘The 
Anchor's Weighed’ by the second. ‘Those who have 
attended the ballad concerts, the season for which 
(if one can believe advertisements) happily closed 
on Wednesday night, and who have followed the songs 
with a genuine alertness of feeling, sifting, judging, as 
one should ever sift and judge if one would be honest 
with one’s own mind, may be able to countersign these 
words. ‘Io hear Mr. Santley sing ‘In the Gloaming’ 
—we do not say that he did, but, from the general 
standard, he might have done—to hear Mr. Edward 
Lloyd sing ‘The Message, to hear Madame Antoinette 
Sterling interpret some equally abstruse and mystical 
melody—are not these facts which call for some com- 
plaint, and for some remedy? It is true that in music 
good or bad these voices have ever the same splendid 
quality. Mr. Santley can enslave with a note, as once 
Mr. Sims Reeves could with a triplet; but there are 
certain combinations of notes which, being inevitable, 
are also commonplace ; and, to sum up, it is monstrous 
that singers should compel one to antagonistic criticism, 
to favour their voices and to refuse their music, by the 
employment of such commonplace combinations. ‘The 
song music of the day is deplorable, and reform is im- 
peratively needed. If the same judgment were exercised 
by conductors over ballad music as over instrumental 
music, we might indeed sometimes groan over a 
ballad-Brahms ; but sometimes—if we were very good 
indeed, and there were nothing else to give—we might 
delight in a Mozart or a Berlioz... . But what of 
the music publishers ? 
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IRRESPONSIBLE STUPIDITY 


_ is difficult to say whether the Grand National 
Hunt Committee or the Anti-Gambling League 
is in the more present need of castigation. Since sport 
is a serious matter, and the ethics of betting can be 
regarded but as subject for juvenile debating societies, 
we may as well show how steeple-chasing and hurdle 
racing have fallen into disrepute through the alternate 
inertness and meddlesomeness of the authorities, and 
dismiss the gabblers about gambling with a mere 
indication of their indiscretions. ‘The Grand National 
Hunt Committee seems to have had a paralytic stroke. 
The branch of sport which it directs offers nothing 
at all, except in a few scattered instances. At Liver- 
pool, Manchester, and Sandown the competing horses 
are of moderate quality: their performances chiefly 
interest the lower class of betting-men. ‘The number 
of stakes won by crafty lawyering is a thing disgraceful 
to reflect upon: and althougha strong hand of control 
is needed, the Committee exerts itself chiefly in the 
direction of enactments spasmodic and sometimes in- 
explicable. 

It is not to be expected that the holiday-making 
public should travel to the racecourse in winter, and 
steeple-chasing can never be so popular as racing on 
the flat. The Committee, in recognition of this fact, 
should cut down the gate-money fixtures, and en- 
courage the country-side meetings: for after all the 
sport it is supposed to control is really a sort of com- 
petitive examination for home-bred hunters. Every 
horse of decent capability is now reserved for the larger 
prizes: and at local meetings the sorriest hacks parade 
in a dismal procession only interrupted by occasional 
spills at the hedges. Owing to the development 
of winter betting, cast-off flat racers are schooled over 
hurdles, and their superior speed frightens away even 
speedy hunters. Consequently, farmers find that breed- 
ing speedy hunters doesnot pay. Again, hurdle-racing 
is more exciting than a gallop over four miles of country, 
and hurdle-racing threatens to dethrone its rival. ‘To 
encourage the unskilled flat-racer it is proposed to 
reduce the limit of distance to a mile and a half, and 
to set the lowest weight in a handicap at nine, or even 
eight, stone. Here is an innovation that must be 
resisted, or the aspect of the sport will be more scandal- 
ous in a few years than it is now. Only the other day 
at Windsor in one race every horse but the winner 
fell, and scarce an instance can be given from this 
winters meetings where all the starters reached the 
post: a state of affairs that may quite reasonably be 
attributed to the absurd encouragement so freely 
bestowed upon the bastard branch of the game. ‘The 
open ditch is a point for argument, but everyone knows 
that owners dislike it as much as they would dislike a 
barbed-wire fence, and they would enter valuable cattle 
more freely if the obnoxious obstacle were removed. 
It is a fact, we believe, that few or none of the Com- 
mittee own steeple-chasers. An infusion of new and 
active blood might effect some reform and ultimately 
provide a better incentive than last year’s new rule, 
which insists upon the proper endowment of at least 
one long race over country every day. 

The rules should be immediately and thoroughly 
revised, It is true that the Committee lately made 
a feeble move towards controlling every fixture. It 
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must take the logical step, and that promptly: every 
horse which runs at a mecting not under G.N.H. rules 
must be disqualified, and its owner warned off. A 
similar provision reformed flat-racing, and anticipated 
Mr. Anderson’s Act for the the abolition of suburban 
meetings. A rule to this effect would not damage 
rightly conducted hunt fixtures. It would secure 
the attendance of qualified stewards. At present even 
the point-to-point steeple-chases are made instruments 
to the hand of the blackleg. Every one knows that 
in the winter horses are divided into classes ; and that 
the average bookmaker disregards objections, paying 
on the horse that first passes the post. It is the easiest 
thing in the world for a rascal to enter an unqualified 
horse, back him on starting-price terms to win, and lay 
against him in such clubs as recognise only the autho- 


rised winner: thus ‘scooping’ a double profit. Such 
trickery occurs at the genteelest of fixtures. Also, 
these gentry stand in with one another, and now 


and again win their bets with a disqualified winner, and 
the prize with a second equally disqualified but not ob- 
jected to. This matter lies open to the reformer, and 
cries out for rectification, Again, the habit of slyly 
training a horse over a point-to-point course ought 
to be discouraged by a reversion to the old method of 
secresy. Tinally, the rules require so to be recast as 
to remove the profit from objections founded upon 
mere quibbles, to penalise the maker of a wrong entry, 
and to allow the local stewards to issue licences to 


ride on the display of proper credentials. 


LASCARS AND OTHERS 


B daess by year the Navy takes more pains with 

her rank and file, the Mercantile Marine takes 
The blue-jacket is rightly a sailor ; from his youth 
up (when he was the stout healthy boy of the Admi- 
ralty advertisement) he has been strictly prepared for his 
calling on training ships, sailing brigs, on guard-ships, for 
his place in the Fleet. Now, the so-called ‘ sailor’ of 
the Merchant Service is sometimes a longshoreman or 
a discontented fisherman, but far too often he springs 
full-grown from the scum of some British or foreign 
port. ‘The sailing vessels get the pick of the basket ; 
for painting and scrubbing aboard a steamer is far 
more to the landsman’s taste than manning a topsail 
yard would be; and, besides, the voyage is shorter, 
and the victuals are better. The big liner’s place 
is midway between Navy and Merchant service, 
in that she is largely manned from the Naval Reserve 
with a sprinkling of outsiders whose antecedents are 
carefully inquired into, and whose tendency to ‘ growl’ 
is checked by the presence of the disciplined blue- 
jackets. ‘These men belong to their Company, and are 
not paid off—as the rest of the Mercantile Marine is paid 
off—at the end of every trip; and such extravagance 
possible when the stay in port is short and 


less. 


is only 
certain. 

It is on voyages to the tropics that the shipman’s 
failings are most conspicuous and deplorable. In the 
regions of trade-winds, whether the ship be steamer 
or sailing-vessel, work is reduced to a minimum, the 
monotony of idleness never fails to breed discontent, 
and once in port the skipper has to cope with 
drunkenness, insubordination, desertion. For this 
reason, ships trading to the East Indies are mostly 
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manned by Lascars. Even so powerful a line as 
the Peninsular and Oriental, which would scorn to 
rank itself inferior to the best of the Transatlantic 
Companies, has found that a Lascar is superior to an 
English crew at almost every point, and does not 
scruple to act upon its knowledge. It is not com- 
monly known that the several steamship companies 
trading to India have united themselves into a ‘ring’ 
to keep up freight and passage rates; and that 
of late the Anchor Line has had the pluck to sever 
itself from this combination. But the fact is 
worth recalling when the said Line is indirectly 
accused by newspaper correspondents, and even by the 
Board of ‘Trade, of having imperilled the lives of the 
passengers in the Rowmania by the employment of a 
Lascar crew without a sufficient admixture of English- 
men. The Roumania ran ashore, as we know, on the 
coast of Portugal in thick and heavy weather. The 
behaviour of the captain after the ship had struck has 
been criticised with much severity and inconceivable 
unfairness. ‘There can be no doubt whatever that, 
being engaged in the performance of his duty, he was 
overboard and drowned. One ignoramus 
has declared that a Lascar look-out is inefficient 
in comparison to an Englishman—a statement for 
which no proof whatever has been alleged, and which 
is absolutely at variance with expert evidence. Others, 
relying on the testimony of the two English soldiers who 
were saved from the wreck, have gabbled about the 
Lascars huddling together, and their incompetence to 
launch a boat, and have demanded that therefore 
English seamen should no longer be supplanted by such 
creatures. Do such persons actually believe that any 
sailors in the world, even the pick of our English blue- 
jackets, could swing out boats from the davits, strip off 
their covers, and launch them successfully, with the ship 
a-ground at the mercy of a heavy sea? ‘That was the 
Roumania’s position ; and if it be true that the Oriental 
is apathetic in the face of death, it is also true that he 
does not lose his head (as the white man may), nor is it 
recorded of any Lascar crew that an officer had to pre- 
vent it, revolver in hand, from leaving the passengers 
So this charge may go with the rest. 
Again, it is that in India 
native troops are never dissociated from the Eng- 
lish ‘Tommy; for there should be an 
English element in every Lascar crew. But assertion 
and inference are utterly belied by the successful 


washed 


to drown. 


even advanced our 


which reason 


Hunza-Nagar campaign of a year ago; and, even if 
they were not so traversed, there is a vast difference 
between employing a British alongside a Native regi- 
ment and jumbling the two races aboard ship. 
As for a mixed regiment, even the most fatuous has 
never suggested such an experiment. 

Individually the Lascar is not so strong as the 
European ; he is good enough at climbing, but he is 
scarce so handy aloft as the trained English seaman. His 
merits, on the other hand, are many: he is contented, 
industrious, painstaking even ; he can bear on occasion 
an extremity of cold; he is glad to ship for about a 
quarter the wages of a free and independent Briton ; 
discipline is easily and excellently maintained by his 
own Serang; he needs special food, but it is inex- 
pensive and easily preserved, Best of all, he has as 
much abhorrence of getting drunk as our British 
merchantman has of keeping sober. 
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THE INEVITABLE 


HE publication of the Home Rule Bill was in- 
stantly followed by an alarming fall in the value 
of good Irish securities. Now, it were folly to advocate 
at any time the sale of securities good per se, and 
purchased as investments and not as speculations ; 
and holders of such stock are hereby earnestly advised 
no further to depress a falling market. All the 
same, the move is one down hill. Say what you 
will and do what you will, the B.ll has given Capital 
(the sinews of peace no less than those of war) a 
blow from which it will not readily recover. The 
full effect is not easy to foresee. Capital moves 
slowly and with deliberation: you can shift men as 
you please, importing them here to-day, to deport 
them thither the morrow. But Capital is not so vola- 
tile: it takes long to settle, and, once settled, it 
strikes root deep and wide. It will stand many a shot 
between wind and water ere it take a serious hurt. 
But, this hurt once done, again to make it whole is 
no easy matter. Prosperity depends so utterly on 
the easy employment of Capital in the maintenance 
of old industries or the development of new ones, 
that there had been no call for the statement of so 
trite a platitude had not our governors shown them- 
selves thus ignorant (or thus reckless) of consequences. 
One part of Ireland has suffered terribly from dearth of 
Capital ; another has shown how advantageously it can 
be employed. The leading Irish railways pay dividends 
as good (or nearly) as our own; their debentures stood 
high ; till a few days back, there was not a difference 
of 10 per cent. between English and Irish prices. But 
they have already dropped several points since then, 
and who shall plumb the deeps reserved for them ? 
The question is not one to be fooled out of court by a 
jesting paragraph. It is idle for The Westminster 
Gazette heady with ‘ green unknowing youth’ to deride 
the noodles who are hurrying pell-mell to sell out Irish 
Stocks. It profits naught to show that Bank of 
Ireland shares were standing at an unduly high figure ; 
that once touched by the finger of circumstance 
they were ripe to fall; that they reached a lower 
figure in “86; and that Bank Stock of any kind 
is tickle to hold, and is (indeed) so close that jobbers 
can run it up or down in a degree quite out of 
proportion to its intrinsic value. Nor does it arride 
one to hear that Guinness’ stout will ever be needed 
to moisten the foolish-compounded clay of man, 
whether Home Ruler or not, in a British Empire as 
in a twopenny halfpenny Heptarchy. It is quite 
within the bounds of probability that on these par- 
ticulars points The Westminster may be right : ‘ Neque 
semper arcum tendit Apollo. 

Bank of Ireland stock is high, and Guinness is inde- 
spensable ; but if a man stumble into a well it is poor 
consolation that he break his neck at the feet of 
Truth. Moreover, one has precious little sympathy 
with those panic-stricken investors whose first care is 
to widen and deepen the pit whereinto they must fall. 
None the less are holders selling at a loss upon 
the mere publication of Mr. Gladstone’s latest 
essay in political romance. This means that men 
who have a stake in the country deeply mistrust any 
government of Ireland by Irishmen: Moreover, 
that money will never go back; other money will 
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follow; and the owners of great industries and large 
factories, rather than submit to a Mr, Healy (‘Tim 
or Maurice) at the Exchequer, at whatever cost will 
shift their businesses to other quarters. Golden eggs 
are delicious eating; but what thanks have you if you 
kill the goose? Apart from the enduring hate he 
bears his country, Mr. Gladstone’s one abiding charac- 
teristic has been an absolute instability. Not the dead 
alone ride fast; and one by one he has given up every 
view he ever entertained, every wish we once thought 
sacred to him. Well: he has lived to commit one 
outrage more on common sense and political economy. 
In the clearest terms he has declared his intention of 
eviscerating Capital of its one essential vital property : 
he would beggar it of stability. Stability is at the 
very roots of trade. In newspapers the hardest things 
to get are the advertisements; but, once got, they are 
the easiest to keep, the very last to go. So with Capital. 
Plant it and let it alone, and it will thrive. Once 
frighten it, or, still worse, drive it away from the place 
of its adoption, and it will never return, ‘This is what 
Mr. Gladstone has done ; and if an amiable Providence 
vouchsafes him a yet longer life he is pretty certain (as 
they say) to go one better. 


A VANISHED HAND 


MERICAN commerce, as this journal has con- 
tended, is extinct. Despite a tariff deli- 
berately constructed upon the principle of taking 
everything and giving nothing, the native tonnage 
entered at United States ports has dwindled in 
less than forty years from seventy-one to a paltry 
twenty per cent of the total. ‘The world has not seen 
so pitiful a decline since the carrying trade passed from 
the Dutch two centuries ago, especially as the value of 
merchandise imported and exported in American 
bottoms is known to have fallen during the same period 
from seventy-three to twelve (!) per cent. These facts 
should be familiar to readers of 7'he National Observer ; 
but they will bear restatement, especially as without 
them there is no appreciating the true signification of 
a certain Bill which has passed Congress practically 
unopposed, and only needs the President's signature to 
pass into law. It relates somewhat ambiguously to 
‘the contracts of common carriers, but it is avowedly 
aimed (see the drafting Committee’s Report) at 
‘certain powerful steamship companies’: which (and 
this is where the shoe pinches) have now as complete a 
monopoly of the flour and grain traffic ‘ as if there were 
no other craft afloat. 

The method whereby British ‘aggression’ shall be 
brought low smacks indubitably of the late ingenious 
Mr. Blaine. The edict goes crabwise to the attack, 
and takes shelter under the innocent bill of lading. 
Thus, the problem before the Committee was, how best 
to harry the British steamship lines? ‘lo which came 
the ready reply, ‘ By making each vessel amenable to 
the American Courts of Law. Accordingly, under 
Section One, every responsible ship-master is forbidden 
to insert in any document a covenant exempting him 
from liability for loss or damage arising from negli- 
gence in delivery, careless stowage, or unseaworthiness. 
More: he shall be compelled to give a receipt to the 
shippers stating the identifying marks, number or 
quantity of the packages received, and the apparent 
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order or condition of such merchandise. Further: 
the fine for a violation of the Act may be as much as 
two thousand dollars, and the case may be brought before 
any District Court of the United States within whose juris- 
diction the ship may happen to be found. Of course there 
is an adroit saving of appearances in the provision that, 
if due diligence stands proven, the owner must not be 
held accountable for losses arising from dangers of the 
sea or the act of God. But such a principle is 
capable of very lose interpretation by any average 
American tribunal, and the general spirit stands out 
naked and unashamed. ‘The Bill, in fact, entirely over- 
rides the time-honoured maxim of international juris- 
prudence : that the flag protects the ship rather than the 
ship’s cargo. It changes the venue from the British 
law courts, where even the foreign litigant, is sure of 
justice, to the American where the verdict goes 
notoriously to the highest bidder. Lastly—and herein 
lies the crowning injustice—it directly incites any 
trumpery owner of a few sacks of barley to institute 
vexatious proceedings against British steamship 
interests; and the more opulent the defendant, the 
greater the chance of blackmail. Was ever legislation 
less undisguisedly an affair of ‘ Heads I win and ‘Tails 
you lose ?’ 

Clearly the hand of the ingenious Blaine is in the 
deed, and for that very reason it must fail. The stroke 
betrays such a hatred of Britain, such a reckless dis- 
regard of consequence, as might beggar the Clan-na- 
Gael itself of blushes. For who but an American Senator 
can imagine that a Mercantile Marine may be recreated 
in a day? or that the Illinois farmer is not bound to 
sell far more than the Lancashire artisan to buy? It 
were even desirable, from our point of view, that the 
operation of this piece of suicidal impudence should 
compel a speedy harvest of dishonest actions and iniqui- 
tous verdicts. ‘They would not hurt our mercantile ascen- 
dancy at all; but they might bring home to the 
electorate the unwisdom of depending upon the enemy 
for necessities of life ; and thereby the cause of Imperial 
Federation were far more cogently advanced than by 
many Colonial Congresses and hundreds of platform 
orations. For the truth once established, that the 
Americans must be feared even though they have grain 
to unload, whither could the working-man turn if not 
to Canadaand India? his Bill, then, albeit concocted 
to injure ‘a few large and powerful corporations, may 
well tend to the consolation of an Empire. The design 
of its framers was to annoy. Yet must they cry out 
with Balaam, the son of Beor: ‘ How goodly are thy 
tents, O Israel, and thy tabernacles, O Jacob !° But, 
as for Blaine, he has gone to his own place, and he, at 
least, can trouble us no more. . 


IN OFFICE AND OUT OF IT 
A TORY Government being in office, the work and 


wages of the Attorney and Solicitor-Gencrals 
were a chronic grievance among the lawyers on the 
other side. ‘Those officers were paid large salaries (it 
was said) ; also they took fees from the Crown; worst of 
all, they were permitted the iniquity of private practice. 
A state of things no honest man—and certainly no 
legal person out of office—could for a moment contem- 
plate with calm, 


Now, there was something in these complaints. The 
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Attorney-General had £7,000, the Solicitor-General 
£6,000, a year: the first was in receipt of Crown 
fees for contentious business amounting to a little 
over £5,000 a year, the second of close on £3,000 ; 
moreover, there was their non-official work, but how 
many thousands ¢hat was worth was matter of con- 
jecture. Now, the Lord Chancellor himself has only 
£10,000 a year; while the puisne judges have but 
£5,000 a piece, the Master of the Rolls has £6,000, 
and the Lord Chief Justice £8,000 : whence it appeared 
that the two great law officers of the Crown, howbeit in 
rank inferior to the least among the High Court judges, 
were actually better paid than he who sits upon the 
wool-sack. It could scarce be said that they were re- 
warded in proportion to their work ; so many a time 
and oft did Sir Charles Russell drop into violent 
language (the poetry of his profession: the argument 
of his race) ; and his words were echoed and re-echoed 
by all the parrots of his party (which is a party of 
parrots) in the Press and out of it. 

‘Then came the turn of the wheel : Sir Charles himself 
was made Attorney-General, and what Mr. Anstey has 
described as the dread horns of a dilemma straightway 
sounded at his door. Should he be consistent with 
his professions? or should he hang on to his fees in 
spite of all he had been poet (or Irishman) enough to 
utter on the other part? Ripely deliberating, he and 
his colleague, Sir John Rigby, have decided to do both. 
The Treasury minute on the remuneration and the 
staff of Her Majesty’s Law Officers will show you 
how. Of course, those ‘ bloated’ (a good Gladstonian 
epithet) salaries are retained intact, and both are 
to be paid exactly as before for contentious business 
in which the Attorney- and Solicitor-Generals are 
briefed by the Treasury. As to private practice, 
they had to make a show of giving something up; so 
they patriotically dismissed the shadow and laid the 
faster hold upon the substance. They will no more be 
seen in cases where there is much cry and little wool ; 
but the weightier matters of the law, with the fees there- 
unto appertaining, will continue to receive their most 
solicitous attention. In the House of Lords and before 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council they will 
still plead for other interests than the Crown's. In 
cases of this sort the business is generally complicated 
and heavy; much money is at stake; the papers are 
bulky, the fees the highest in the world. Yet they 
have not—(and this is probably a merit in the eye 
of such a‘ nervous, shy, soft-spoken > champion of reform 
as Sir Charles Russell)—that sensational quality which 
takes the public ear, and the cheap journals, which 
are all for virtue and economy, pass them by uncom- 
mented. Under the old rules the high law officers 
scarce found it worth their while to engage in any 
other kind of work: while they were in Office, that is, 
for in Opposition they might be glad to take whatever 
they could get. 

Plainly, the new arrangement is a thought illogical— 
shall we say? ‘The objection, as stated by Sir Charles 
and his brothers in exile, was to the taking of private 
practice. Why, then, should Sir Charles and his co- 
mate in office continue open to the heaviest and the most 
lucrative kind of private practice there is? Sir John was 
much in request in those lofty and remunerative 
courts ; and it might seem a piece of superfluous cruelty 
to drive him from their bar. But what about those 
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‘high-toned * (there really is no other word) animad- 
versions of his senior? Again, if it be right that both 
Sir Charles and Sir John, both Her Majesty’s Attorney 
and Her Majesty’s Solicitor, should keep their private 
practice, why let them go to the Privy Council and not to 
the Court of Appeal? Why, indeed? Why, except that 
something (but as little as possible) must be done ? 
And that the exhibition of so great virtue might not go 
unrewarded, a second 'l'reasury minute provides these 
heroic advocates of small salaries and never a chance 
of ‘wiping the eye’ of a political opponent with a 
permanent clerical staff of officials to minister to 
their official needs ; with a further allowance for clerks ; 
all which grants and salaries are to be paid by the 
country. One admires, but one does not wonder. For 
when virtue is made so pleasant, and renouncement so 
easy, what reformer of them all but would rise to his 
occasion? Especially if he were back in Office and, being 
out of it some little time before, had pledged himself 
to strike down some abuse a turn of the wheel enables 
him to coin into fine gold ¢ 


SENTIMENTALITY RAMPANT 
| owgeepenl seems for a while to have 
= 


slept. At any rate it has been voiceless. Yet 
let us not be deceived by appearances. The vice of 
British Matronage is eternal and when it is sunk 
soundest in slumber, then may it be on the very point 
of recrudescence. ‘True, the armies of Philistia have 
been put to rout. The Arts and Crafts no longer 
aspire to save the soul by chintz. The Art Congress 
has gone the way of all prayer meetings. But here 
and there a champion of the ancient faith uplifts his 
voice and reminds us—unpleasantly—that Britain has 
not lost her Soul. And the flimsiest pretext will serve 
the Soulful. Ibsen and the Liquor Traffic, Rescue 
Work and the Veuws de? Medici, all are available, and 
if you cannot suck sentiment out of any one of these 
wind-eggs you are no true-born Englishman. 

Mr. Holman Hunt has ever been in the forefront of 
the battle. If his public utterances represent bis 
private practice, doubtless he goes forth to his canvas 
fasting and robed in white. He knows but one standard 
of life and art. A statue or portrait which does 
not suggest the middle-class virtues of Methodism 
is condemned out of hand by this ‘religious’ 
painter. We are not concerned to defend the ‘ Venus 
de Medici® (as he calls her), She does but 
belong to the Decadence, and though she is lifted 
from the ruck by the refinement of tradition, there 
are better—and worse—examples of Graco-Roman 
art. But Mr. Holman Hunt finds the goddess a 
‘voluptuous woman without mind or soul.’ Wherefore, 
still confusing stone with flesh and blood, he will none 
of her. Of course one doesn’t meet ‘voluptuous 
women’ with scanty clothing or none wandering in 
the purlieus of Fulham. And why should you tolerate 
in a sculpture gallery what you would not welcome, 
warm with blood, at your own fireside? Besides, 
the age of miracles is not past, and how horrible 
it would be if the Venus, with all her lack of 
mind and soul, were sudden brought to life in the 
presence of an austere painter! But Mr. Hunt is 
scarce the worst offender. ‘There was a doctor— 
which his name was Chadwick—and he thought that 
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the Venus de’ Medici would be ‘a miserable mistress 
of a house and a contemptible mother. And as it is 
obvious that the first duty of a stone goddess is to 
pay the weekly bills and bear children, there is not 
a single word to be said in defence of the Medicean God- 
dess. Do not these maniacal vapourings remind you of 
the ingenious Muybridge, who quarrelled with half the 
equestrian statues in the world because the results of 
instantaneous photography were unknown in ancient 
Greece? So each man builds up his own false stand- 
ard. Art to this one is consonance with the camera, to 
that one domesticity, to another soul. Now the 
Camera, Domesticity, Soul, are each and all excellent 
institutions. But why confuse them with marble or 
paint ? Are they not worth adoration for their own sake ? 

But the moralist bankrupt in imagination can never 
exclude life from his purview. Art also must harmonise 
with the convention of the suburbs or be thrice damned. 
The ancient wheeze—‘ such a painful subject “—is still 
heard at every corner, and you remember that for the 
intense it is the supreme quality of a portrait that you 
might meet the victim over tea and muffins and retire 
unshocked. Nor does the drama escape the contamina- 
tion of the pious. A few days since some one or other 
took upon himself to announce, in a daily print, that 
the Message of the Master was being delivered every 
afternoon at a certain theatre. ‘Thus might the Senior 
Deacon at a zine Bethel give notice of the week-night 
service. Of course this fiery zealot of the theatre did 
not condescend to explain the message: for the best 
of all reasons, that himself knew not what it is. Ignor- 
ant admiration is cheap enough, and by a_ public 
appraisement of what you understand not, you may 
appear at least to be in the movement. ‘The half- 
cultured just now find their thrill in Ibsen. They know 
not the purport of the play ; not one in a hundred has 
made up his mind whether it is realism or symbolism, 
Perhaps we ought to say that not one in a hundred 
could construe either symbolism or realism into the 
language of the board-school. But Zhe Master 
Builder is a great work, and it contains a beautiful 
reference to wooden dolls, and it is‘ frightfully thrill- 
ing,’ and it is as full of messages as a postman’s bag, 
and it combines human nature with symbols: that 
is to say, it isa hotch-potch of incompatibles. ‘The 
enthusiasts prudently refrain from explanation. We 
are all hungering and thirsting to know what this 
precious ‘message’ is, but none has yet stooped to 
enlighten us. And the mob that twiddles of Ibsen will 
to-morrow shout of the morals of sculpture or of the 
politics of paint, or of any other preposterous contra- 
diction which seems to tickle its midriff. Why does 
not the whgle army of the rabid take toSpooks? 'There 
indeed it would light upon the mystic and unintelligible, 
which seem chiefly to delight the properly Extended 
mind. ‘That old Calvinism, on which the _pietists 
once battened, has been ruthlessly torn from them by 
the missionaries of Atheism, and they must needs 
decline upon creeds ten times narrower and more 
foolish. It may be the Message of Senile Dramatists, 
or the Morals of ‘Stone Viggers, or the Gospel of 
Inherited Disease, or the Piety of Furniture. But 
whichever it may be, this much is certain: that the 
habit of the Conventicle is not dead, and that the 
Sentimentalists will proclaim their brand-new Gospel 
with the blatancy of the ancient Stiggins, 
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MODERN MEN 
THE BISHOP OF ST, ASAPH 


NHE debate on Mr. Asquith’s impudent bid, in the 
name of his Revered Leader, for ‘ Votes, votes, votes,’ 
made some things abundantly evident : this among them, 
that no man living is better hated of the gang of political 
Dissenters which is able now and then to give the 
casting vote in the affairs of Britain than the present 
Bishop of St. Asaph. Son of a Vicar of Llangollen, 
brother to that ill fated and finely gifted Churchman, the 
late Dean Edwards of Bangor, he had good connections 
and an excellent education. As befitted a future digni- 
tary of the English Church in Wales, he went to Jesus 
(Oxford) in the Seventies, and took the stereotyped 
second in classical Mods, the usual third in classical 
Greats. But if he were Welsh in his college and 
Welsh in his degree, he was Welsh, as Welsh was 
then understood, in naught besides. In the unknightly 
years of that most unknightly age the average Welsh- 
man lived for himself and the chatterings of his fellow 
tribesmen, to a thorough-bass of pipes and Jesus ale. 
Young Edwards, however, had manners of grace, and 
won the knack of managing men; and soon after 
taking his degree, he found himself head-master at 
Llandovery. He was great neither as teacher nor head- 
master. He filled his post with credit, but he made no 
reputation to compare to that of his life-long rival, 
the present Bishop of Bangor. Yet on the individual 
Welsh boy, (who never quite understood him), his 
character exercised a peculiar spell, albeit he was 
rather graceful than genial, rather martinet than 
disciplinarian. So that the individual aforesaid, though 
now he be a Radical and Nonconformist politician, (and 
brave enough on the platform), will in private mention 
the Bishop’s name with something the same shudder 
that the Arab mother, in crusading days, thrilled withal 
when she talked of Coeur-de-Lion. 

From Llandovery he passed to the vicarage of Car- 
marthen, that old-fashioned South Welsh town, and there 
did well. He made an efficient parish priest, took a 
general interest in the affairs of the place, superintended 
the building of a new Church, was moderately High 
Church, and proved himself a persona gratissima at the 
gatherings of the local gentry. More, he lived not 
for Carmarthen alone. Welsh Liberationism had begun 
to wag its jaw in Parliament ; the vernacular print and 
the itinerant preacher had lied roundly and long enough 
to inspire the poor Welsh peasant, harrassed by chapel 
exactions and agricultural depression, to the formation 
of the Tithe League ; but the English public knew naught 
of the facts, and it seemed like enough that judgment 
would go by default, and go against the Church. It was 
then that Mr. Edwards, in a series of letters to 7’he Times, 
stripped the Welsh agitator bare of his conventional garb, 
and held him up to the world—him, his character, his 
weapons, his morals, and his ambitions—in his natural 
colours and his true shape. The letters made a sensation 
in Wales; the Nonconformists were (and still are) furious ; 
defenders of the Church began to hope that the great 
Dean still lived in this his brother. Then Bishop Hughes 
of St. Asaph was gathered to his brethren, the by-gone 
prelates of his prehistoric See; Archdeacon Howell, that 
genial and most patriotic Evangelical, could neither have 
reformed his diocese nor dealt sternly enough with the 
rascals of the Tithe League ; revolutions are no rosewater 
matter. It isnot to be wondered if, the social popularity of 
Dr. Edwards being considered, Lord Salisbury should 
have bidden the canons of St. Asaph to call him to the 
throne of Kentigern the Saint. 
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He was presently the best discussed, and one of the 
best hated Welshman in Wales. He had realised that 
the strength of Welsh radical Nonconformity consists in 
the ignorance of its opponents; and he lost no time in 
letting his enemies know that, for his part, he knew all 
about them. He bade them to the palace; and it is 
allowed that at one time he had a secret conference 
with certain of their divines, and that they liked their 
dinner well. To a sectarianism which can rise no 
higher than racial or denominational spite his appeal 
was vain; but its leaders conceived so wholesome 
a terror of the Bishop, that he is never out of their 
thoughts nor often out of their mouths, especially (as we 
have seen) if their mouths be filled with wrath. Indeed, 
old preachers knowing better days will have it that now, 
whatever the Methodists say or do, they say and do 
it no more by reason of Holy Writ and no more by reason 
of eternal justice or denominational confession, but simply 
with both eyes upon the question, ‘How will he talk of 
it’? For, there is no doubt, he has read his Nonconformist 
through and through, and knows him backwards like a horn- 
book. By a simple appeal to stastitics he has quashed 
the Nonconformist boast that the Welsh is a Noncon- 
formist nation ; since the Nonconformist system provides 
for the religious needs of but one-half the Principality. 
Also, he has discovered (in the columns of The Times) 
that very pretty trick of the enemy by which the 
Intermediate Education Act would be worked for the 
sole benefit of Nonconformity at the expense of Church- 
man and Roman Catholic ; and if a too supple Commons 
should let that precious measure pass, he will certainly 
awake the Peers to a sense of their plain duty, 
More: he has carried the war into the opposite camp, 
and arraigned Welsh Methodism of heresy on the 
cardinal article of Christian belief. It was a_ step 
to doubt about; but the Welsh preacher has been 
at pains to show that Welsh Methodism is the most 
of Christianity that ever perplexed 
the theologian. The truth is—and there is no means 
of getting round it—that in the creed of the aver- 
age North Welshman the Founder and his Apostles 
lived but to compile a book, which David Charles 
and John Elias and other earnest folk were privileged 
to publish for his special and peculiar benefit at the 
beginning of the present century. One shining light of 
Welsh Methodism holds that the St. Paul of the earlier 
Epistles knew far less of the Saviour’s character and life 
than doth the little busy boy who goes to Sabbath 
School and throws stones at a Tithe bailiff. What won- 
der, then, that at a gathering of the Nonconformist 
Union, (graced by the presence of Mr. Lloyd George 
M.P.) the bearer of an honoured name in the 
not very antient annals of Calvinistic Methodism 
admitted that the political ascendency of the preacher 
means the decline of religious life? What wonder if 
he predicted that the next revival in Wales will have 
nothing to do with Nonconformity? The collapse of 
Calvinistic Methodism is, in fact, a necessity of the 
national life: the creed is one that simply will not 


curious form 


bear translation into English. Anglican articles, Presby- 
terian synods, a lying legend—(for 'tis said that it freed 
the Principality from violence and from vice ; and the ills 
its advent was designed to end are thriving brave as ever)— 
are of its essence ; and the imposture grows intolerable. 
The Bishop, then, in demonstrating that the political 
organisation which returns Messrs. D. Lloyd George and Co. 
to Parliament is as remote from the Church of John Elias 
as Mahometanism from the Church of Rome, won a 
signal victory for his cause. Such work is not agreeable 
in itself, nor on the highest authority is it altogether 
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clear that it is episcopal either. Yet it is work that has 
to be done in Wales; it is by no means discomforting to 
mark the antics of a set of preachers and agitators hoist 
by the sort of petard they are always laying at the doors 


of better men ; and, for the rest, the tenacity and courage of 


the Bishop are beyond praise. The apathy of the Welsh 
Squirearchy, Mr. Gladstone’s immense apostasy, the 
verdicts of preacher-ridden constituencies, the insolence 
of Liberationist orators—those things have shaken him not 
one jot. He says now as boldly as ever he said, that on 
all legal and historical authority Disendowment is but a 
euphemism for rapine; that Disestablishment in Wales 
is but a prelude to the breaking up of political unity. 
And everybody who has thought the question out, and 
has no need for plunder, knows that he is right. 

His popularity is very great. Never has Bishop of St. 
Asaph dispensed more generous hospitality; never 
has Welsh priest impressed society and statesmen so 
favourably. John Jones of the mountain farm, anti- 
Titheman though he be, is pleased with an esgob who 
will ride into Denbigh town on a Welsh pony and talk 
of prices in the vernacular: so the Baner raileth con- 
tinually upon him. Moreover, he has carefully studied 
his diocese, is on speaking terms with his laymen at every 
point of it, and has never forgotten Welsh Nationalism. 
He is not a great orator; but he can preach a good 
Welsh sermon, so that people will flock to hear him. 
Also, he threw himself with enthusiasm into the Rhyl 
Eisteddfod of ’92, and as Chairman of the Committee, he 
put that demonstration on a sound footing, secured the 
noblest names in Wales for his lists of presidents, drew 
the Cymric masses in crowds to the pavilion: so that the 
sole complaints the other side could make were that too 
many parsons came to look on, and that there was no 
president’s chair for poor persecuted Thomas Gee. It was 
a stroke of statesmanship on his part to bid John Owen to 
the deanery of St. Asaph. Bishop and Dean, in organising 
the diocese, have removed the incapable and appointed 
good Welsh-speaking pastors wherever there is need for 
them. On the other hand, the Bishop has not hesitated 
to call distinguished Englishmen to Anglicised and 
English-speaking places: where they fitin with the local 
needs, and at the same time serve as useful examples to the 
more slothful and reactionary among the home-bred flock. 
To the same end he has brought some leading lights of the 
Church in England to address his clergy and his laity in 
St. Asaph’s Cathedral. The narrower sections complain 
of all this—more or less quietly, for the Bishop is feared. 
Yet his diocese has been reformed, his mountain clerics 
have been civilised, as none of his critics could have 
reformed the one or civilised the other in a thousand 
years. As President of the Rhyll Congress, he impressed 
ecclesiastics with the sense that here was a true states- 
man of the Church. And at no distant date he will 
have such work to do in the Lords as none of his prede- 
cessors in the prehistoric episcopate have found ready to 
their hand. This Mr. Gladstone’s obliging One-and-Thirty 
know : almost as well as they know that theirs is a lost 
battle. And that is why they honour the Bishop of St. 
Asaph, not less than his brother of Bangor and Dean 
Owen, with their most ungrudging disapproval, 


THE FOLLY OF ECLECTICISM 


CLECTICISM is the vice of the Grafton Gallery. 
The door was thrown wide open to all comers, 
There is none so poor in influence but might win a space 
upon those walls of crimson plush. Paris strives with 
London for the bays of vulgarity. No single trick nor 
affectation goes unrepresented, and when you have roamed 
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the Gallery’s weary length you wonder why in the world 
the few masterpieces you have in eye have strayed into 
such raffish company. 

Is an exhibition, then, no better than a sale-room? Shall 
it discover no intention, no coherent meaning? Anarrow- 
ness of view is the first necessity of criticism, and the 
committee of the Grafton Gallery, if it did not purposely 
silence the voice of judgment, is bewitched into a fatal 
catholicity of temper. There is no loophole of escape. 
If Mr. Whistler is an artist, then, most assuredly, Mr. 
Stuart Wortley has no place in a serious exhibition, If 
you can tolerate so ill-fashioned a mechanism as Mr. 
William Stott’s /seu//—wherein the painter limps piteously 
towards the ideal of Mr. Schmalz, and forgoes all claim to the 
affectation of a place-name—why bow the knee to Degas ? 
The Gallery Promoter will doubtless reply that pictures 
are made to be sold, and that himself keeps his eye sternly 
fixed upon commissions. But that is merely to beg the 
question. And again we ask: are exhibitions and sale- 
rooms the same in purpose and effect? If they be, why 
should we perpetuate their surpassing folly? A periodic 
sale at Christie’s, or elsewhere, would answer the commer- 
cial purpose of art, and none but dealers need be bid to 
the over-lavish feast. Even the poor, benighted Academy 
represents something, though it be but the taste of the 
lower middle-class, and time was when the Grosvenor 
found a home for the deserving outcast. But the Grafton 
takes away with one hand what it offers in the other ; and 
though we are thankful for the sight of two or three really 
great works, our gratitude is a thousand times discounted 
by the hundreds of atrocities, to whose inspection we are 
bidden. 

It is no doubt the public ignorance that encourages so 
loose a standard as prevails in art. In literature this blind- 
ness of judgment were impossible. Not even the board- 
school boy could mistake a book-auction for a selected library. 
Granted that our greater libraries harbour—in the name 
of curiosity —the shot rubbish of the world : but the rubbish 
is modestly stored away in impenetrable recesses, and only 
comes forth at the fool’s mandate. Ina gallery of pictures 
you cannot escape whatever atrocities are hung upon the 
wall, Were the works pigeon-holed out of sight and merely 
produced at desire, there would be no ground of offence. 
But you would look at a portrait by Whistler, and your eye 
is be-dazzled by the strident experiment of an amateur. 
The gold frame is an inefficient barrier of defence, and it is 
idle to pretend that worthless pictures do not detract from 
their illustrious neighbours. Or let us assume another 
point of view. A journal isa gallery, so to say, of a certain 
number of literary pictures, but no self-respecting editor 
would dream of shovelling within his covers articles which 
in tone and style clamoured for the destruction of their 
fellows. Even the Gutter Gazettes preserve a homogeneity 
of badness and as, if you do not like them, you can leave 
them alone, they inflict no outrage. But the convention is 
established. Exhibitions which from their publicity should 
cultivate a scrupulous fastidiousness, know not the dis- 
crimination practised by the common journal, and it is 
becoming impossible to admire the works of the few living 
masters without being invited to the contemplation of 
innumerable blatancies. One reason of the prevailing 
charity is the popularity of art. The countless loafers 
who once were curates or barristers, as fashion dictated, 
now clamour for paint and canvas, and room must be 
found for the proper display of their experiments, The 
amateur, indeed, was never in clearer evidence than in 
Grafton Street. Yet in spite of its sin of amiability, the 
Gallery might have claimed the world’s respect if it had 
established a kind of Salon Carré, and thrust the meaner 
examples into outer darkness. But this was no part of its 
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plan. It has preserved admirable places for Mr. Stott (of 
Brixton, is it?) and Mr, Wortley, and sent Degas into the 
exile of a darkened room. 

And the few masterpieces? How came they into this 
corrupt company ? Were they procured as decoys? or did 
accident cast them thus out of their province? The por- 
trait of Lady Meux by Mr. Whistler is a piece of classical 
serenity in the midst of a dozen flash gewgaws. In the 
neighbourhood of so much that is forced and vulgar, its 
quiet restraint and its masterly completeness are the more 
conspicuous. But none the less we had rather see it in 
more austere society. M. Degas’? Absinthe, again, is a master- 
piece of painting as of characterisation, The brutal types 
are seized and realised with profound impartiality. In 
this strange picture there is nothing of the commonness 
of life. The severity of treatment, the excision of all 
save the essential elements, the ordered composition, the 
simplicity of the colour, lift it far out of the region of 
squalor and misery, which was its motive. Then, there is 
an exquisitely refined Study by M. Picard, an ingenious 
drawing by M. Rafaelli, a curious example of M. Feélicien 
Rops, which is far too full of passion to be beautiful, but 
wherein the character of more than one personage is 
vividly caught. And, then, the Glasgow School? The 
Glasgow School indeed, pervades the exhibition. Its reds 
and blues sing loud on every wall. Mr. Henry's Galloway 
Landscape, a frank translation of nature into certain artistic 
termsof the painter's own devising, is thestrongest example. 
Mr. Guthrie’s Miss Wilson is an excellently suggested 
portrait, and distresses the eye with no false definition. 
In Mr. Hornel’s Summer, on the other hand, one is too 
conscious of the medium, and the decorative effect had 
been better had the types not insisted over much. For 
the rest, if masterpieces escape the eye, that is the fault 
of the Hanging Committee, which has set up for itself 
no standard of excellence. After all, as we have said, 
an exhibition is something better than a sale-room, and 
until the Grafton Gallery declares its policy and shuts 
its door against the worst enormity, how shall its existence 
be justified ? 


A MODERN VERSION 


: Youth came from Balliol to the cross-ways, 

where stood a man and a woman. The man was 
tall, and of a firm jaw and clear eyes; straight was he 
and square-shouldered, but to the youth there seemed a 
clumsiness in his carriage and a lack of intelligence in the 
shape of his forehead. The woman was plump and 
comely and easy of bearing ; she showed her white teeth 
to the youth as she would smile, but the look in her eyes 
was anxious, 

And the man said: ‘O youth, we are friends; I am 
called Duty.’ 

And the youth replied : ‘You are indeed called Duty 
by many ; but your right to the name is at best occasional, 
and analysis may show it a convention, I know you well, 
and you are merely Work.’ 

To the woman he said: ‘It is courtesy to call you 
Pleasure. Yet have you no monopoly of the title, which 
is sometimes to be borne by Work. Often you are 
grievous and a very millstone. Everything is relative, 
and this matter is one of inherited impulses and 
acquired habits. Let me therefore state the personal 
equation that your arguments may be simplified. I have 
acquired no habit of liking Work (frankness is the mode 
to-day), and my heritage impels me to enjoy you, who 
are as yet Pleasure in truth to me, as long as I may.’ 
‘Come then,’ quoth she, ‘ and enjoy.’ 
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‘Nay, come with me,’ quoth the man, ‘ and I will lead 
you to Heaven,’ 

‘Alas! good man,’ said the youth, ‘the time is gone by 
for such an argument. You would say you mean something 
else than the tales I was told as a boy, but the catch-words 
of philosophy do not make an hypothesis philosophical. 
Moreover, the object is grossly utilitarian—merely my own 
enjoyment of the hereafter, and Pleasure will give it me 
now. ‘Tell me something less selfish.’ 

‘The greatest good of the greatest number,’ said the 
man, 

‘You make brave strides, but are yet behind the times. 
Bentham’s system was not a Pig-philosophy, as said 
Carlyle, and its utilitarianism (unlike your heavenly 
theory’s) is unselfish, But—pardon my popular erudition 
—Green has shown it inadequate in theory, and I defy 
you to prove that in practice my following you would 
promote the end you give me.’ 

‘Well, then, the satisfaction of your friends.’ 

‘Ah! that,’ said the youth, ‘is more reasonable and 
human. But you surely wrong them, if you think an irk- 
some servitude of me to you would satisfy them. Their 
chief wish for me, I am assured, is my own satisfaction, 
and I must be left to judge of that; if their theories are 
unreasonable, it is my business as a friend to ignore 
them,’ 

Then the man frowned, and said: ‘A truce to your 
quibbles. There are very many who must follow me or 
starve, and are you not ashamed ——’ 

‘Not in the least degree,’ rejoined the youth. ‘I ama 
convinced Socialist, and the doctrine of Socialism is that 
every one of us should work.’ Here the woman laughed and 
tapped the ground impatiently with her foot. ‘ But it has 
been shown, time and again, that the practice of Socialism 
by isolated individuals does no good to the unjustly worked, 
but rather benefits the unjustly idle, if the community 
practices it not. The chief advantage of our present 
monstrous polity is in a variety of types ; now England is 
a dull country to-day, and most of us care too little for 
this lady. Therefore shall I best mitigate the condition 
of my fellows by being her servant. No, my friend that 
would be, return you to selfish arguments.’ 

‘ Ambition,’ murmured the other——‘ Premier . . . the 
woolsack ——’ 

‘Vulgarity!’ returned the youth in disdain, ‘these 
tempt me not. What? To toil like a slave for years 
and years, toil far more grievously than any in that 
blessed state of Socialism I hope will arrive, to the 
doubtful end that I be applauded by a despicable rabble, 
and be used by a mob of place-hunters? Why, this,’ 
and he took the woman’s hand and kissed it, ‘is no 
more gross a hand than that, and is at least substantial. 
But I am glad you did not call it an unselfish end, and speak 
of “serving my country.” ’ 

‘ Art,’ said the man, ‘ the best expression of yourself in 
words, or in sounds, or in lines and colours.’ 

‘You touch me more nearly,’ said the other, ‘ but life 
is more than art, and there are other media of expression 
than colours and sounds and words. Yet is the aim at 
least likely to be free from vulgar recognition. Now, 
listen, he said, ‘listen, both of you. You have been 
following this cross-ways business for thousands of years, 
and must have learned by experience that your imme- 
morial quarrel is superfluous in great measure. In so far 
as it is wholly irreconciliable, it is the remnant of an 
ascetic superstition that the world is weary of. It is 
possible for such as I am to go with both of you. The 
end of life is life, and the fullest life is the life most 
complex, in which every faculty is duly exercised. In 
the best equilibrium of existence a man goes on with you 
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by turns, or rather with both at once. But I grant you 
there is something calculating and therefore possibly un- 
amiable, in this procedure, and it is yet an effect of a 
state of transition that we admire an whole-hearted 
self-abandonment. Possibly some play on the nerves, 
some experience of life, is to be gained in this way. 
Therefore I will act thus: I shall abandon myself wholly 
to you, Pleasure, while youth is with me. Donec 
canities,. ... it isa very old tale. But, Work, I shall 
some day perhaps ask your company, and perchance with 
your assistance (for without it man is mostly helpless) 
achieve something of that last ambition you named to me. 
Does it content you?’ 

The man said it contented him not. 
other argument, and that is she.’ 

And the youth was aware of a second woman, whose 


‘And I have one 


qualities you can best imagine for yourself. It is enough 
to say that to the youth she seemed a thing divine. Plea- 
sure was pretty, but Happiness (so the youth named her) 
was beautiful, and the youth called her beauty spiritual. 
Pleasure was graceful, but Happiness was distinguished 
and a queen. And the youth knelt down and worshipped 
her. 

She said: ‘1 forbid you to go with Pleasure; go 
with Duty, and perchance you may attain unto me.’ 

The youth said: ‘ Will you not promise ?’ 

And she: ‘ Your journey with Duty will be long and 
many things may happen to me before its end. Live in 
hope, she said, and was gone, and the youth rose up and 
looked foolishly. 

‘It is a selfish object after all,” he sighed, and the 
And she and | 


you 


woman sneered and said: ‘ Yes, indeed. 
are sisters, after all.’ 

‘Not so,’ said the youth, ‘your lineage is ancient, and 
you have not mended the appearance of your first ances- 
tress. 
tions have added qualities you have not. There is desire 


She comes from the same stock, but the genera- 


and there is love, which is desire and affection and es- 
teem.’ 

The woman laughed and said: ‘Go your ways, Youth, 
But know that if happi- 
ness cheats you, and you come back to me in later life, 
you will come not as a friend, as you may now, but as a 
I shall drive you before me and when 


and follow this will-o-the-wisp. 


thrall for ever. 
you faint I shall strike you with a whip.’ 

So the woman left them and the man and the youth set 
forth together. 

But whether he found Happiness was Congreve’s woman ; 
‘the reflexion of Heaven in a pond ; and he that leaps at 
her is sunk,’ and so returned to Pleasure and her whip, or 
Happiness rejoined him and the man (whom he would then 
call Duty) and made their road pleasant, ... it is very 
much a toss-up. 


IN PRAISE OF VANITY 


ANITY is still reckoned among the seven deadly sins, 

but in practice it has fallen out of the list. Old- 
fashioned nurses warn the young against it, and so do 
parents and guardians on occasion; but old-fashioned 
nurses are few, and those others are apt to bedevil their 
own teaching. All the custom of Society is an encourage- 
ment to be vain. So soon as children are conscious, they 
know themselves to be ‘dressed up.’ Later they have 
parties of their own, and there they are taught to vie 
with their fellow mites. “Tis a theme for your social 
moralist, but nobody minds him. It is ruining the child- 
ren, says he; it is putting ideas into their innocent heads 
which in the course of nature should not find a lodg- 
ment there for years. But as matter of fact the observer 
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does not remark that the babies of the rising genera- 
tion differ perceptibly from those of his own youth—or, 
if a difference there be, it is the difference to the good, 
It may be that nature remains indifferent to our fashions, 
developing the young idea in her own way and her own 
time. Some people are born with extravagant semi- 
gravity, and discipline will not correct them; most are 
born with the normal dose and nothing will make it 
bigger. For there are many kinds of vanity, and the 
moralist refers to one. The love of dress is absurd ; the de- 
sire to excel in dress is one of the higher ambitions of 
humanity. But healthy children are not often a prey to 
it. They like finery on themselves or on any one in whom 
they are interested—the former for choice. But in the 
one sex the liking does not abide, and with the other it 
is so sedulously fostered that the date of its initiation does 
not signify. Ifa girl never went to a children’s party nor 


sported fine feathers till she ‘ 


came out,’ she would be 
ance in the world, as if she had worn plumes and diamonds 
That is, and always was, and always will 
On the other hand, a boy this 


in her nursery. 
be, the nature of things. 
way inclined will follow his bent, whether he move in the 
charmed circle of fairy tales or dwell in some lone lorn 


country house. Vanity in this form does not, therefore, 


signify. In other respects its encouragement is commend. 
able. Shyness is an unqualified disadvantage. It reduces 


an intelligent child to the level of a fool. It proves 
actually nothing in respect of character, though our fore- 
fathers, true to their system of education, regarded it as 
evidence of virtue. A boy of the worst instincts is com- 
monly shy; so is the boy self-absorbed in lofty fancies, 
Among the small miseries of social life there is none more 
ridiculously irksome than shyness. The family friend or 
the stranger finds it a bore intolerable. If, as happens 
often enough, he be shy himself, the rage of despair pos. 
sesses him. And maybe he is haunted all the while by a 
conviction that the lad standing there, silent and uncom- 
fortable, will express his opinion loud enough to the sister 
that Mr. — 


And where there is vanity there shy- 


—a favourite with both, perhaps is no 
better than an ass, 
ness cannot often be. 
If we take the larger view, this is the most powerful 
and the most effective impulse in human life. The plod- 
ding mind is spurred to exertion by a desire to ‘get on ;’ 
the greedy mind by the thought of wealth, The necessity 
of imitation is a very common impulse ; some few—there 
would be more, if the circumstances of such a case were 
not comparatively rare—are hounded on by a sense of duty, 
But the most are compelled by vanity, and the highest 
natures feel it quite as much as the lowest. The motive 
may or may not be acknowledged. A schoolboy is not 
going to be beaten by ‘that fellow’: though had he 
listened to such denunciation (of vanity) as he may have 
heard at home, he might well pause to ask, ‘ Why not?’ 
Of course he must learn his lessons and do his utmost at } 
examination ; but why be at pains to excel somebody 
else? The parent who bade him eschew vanity may reply 
that the sense of honour, a becoming love of distinction, 
are good reasons. But what are these but vanity under a 
new name? and the motive is different. In the one case 
you have a vulgar longing to make a show, in the other 
an honourable wish to prove yourself the better man. 
No: that boy would not be silenced by that argument. 


how 





return to first principles and ask 
it is possible in ‘emptiness’ to make degrees of 
comparison? But as matter of fact what 
portion of the young is moved by those lofty ideals? 
The most are stung by the passion of rivalry, This is so 
open and notorious that many good people object to the 


He might 


pro- 
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whole system of prizes and competition. It corrupts the 
fine feeling which should urge a boy to work his hardest 
—not because he gains anything thereby, but because that 
is the course of virtue. There is not the slightest fear 
that these amiable views will prevail. But holders of 
them are quite reasonable, if vanity be in truth one of 
the deadly sins. 

There is no escaping it: the thing is conspicuous at 
every form of human life. ‘All is vanity,’ said the 
Preacher, and he was right. What profits it to be beauti- 
ful or clever or distinguished ? Théophile Gautier declared 
in the immortal Preface, that he should begin to think 
the race was improving when anatomy showed the rudi- 
ments of the sixth sense. The pursuit of wealth excluded, 
the loveliest of women, the most powerful and brilliant 
and successful of men, takes no advantage from his or her 
conditions beyond the indulgence of vanity. Once it 
was not so. The results of triumphing might be 
‘empty —that is, vain—in the eyes of an elderly monarch 
who had tried them all; but they looked solid enough to 
those who longed for them. Solid, in fact, they were, 
and solid they would be still—if you could get them. 
But these joys are no more. Here, and to-day, success 
brings no return but desperately hard work, constant 
anxieties, unending struggle, and the gratification of 
vanity. This it is which makes a statesman scorn delights 
and live laborious days, It has been argued (delightfully 
enough) that a little girl in a new frock is as happy as a 
great general after his greatest victory. But Solomon 
resolved the question long ago—resolved it in that famous 
phrase. If all be vanity, a new frock and a famous victory 
are equal and no more. It follows that nothing in the 
world is worth a fight; and the old moralists did not 
shrink from the conclusion, but conscientiously worked it 
out. To speak not of ecclesiastics (with a professional 
point of view), it is the teaching of the Danse Macabre, 
the Ship of Fools, the Praise of Folly, and many works of 
high renown, They take your every human passion and 
desire and prove its vanity. Sunday after Sunday plenty 
of zealots are doing the same thing now. The world 
laughed with Brandt and Erasmus but it went on its 
wonted way : we listen to our sermons with respect—but 
that is all. That were a morose community, in truth, 
wherefrom the buxom influences of vanity should be ex- 
cluded, For that were a community with no prizes but a 
world of blanks (like the school which some desiderate) 
in which no man cared to excel his fellow, nor any woman 
would do her best to outshine hers. The logical outcome 
of Socialistic Democracy is something of the sort, and it 
may be that it is an experience reserved for mankind yet 
Meantime, let it be ours to recognise that vanity is one of 
the most blessed influences in human life. 


THE MEMBER'S WILE 


BY MRs, OLIPHANT 


I 


AID she, alarmed: ‘George! you are not going to 

give up your seat?’ 

‘How can I help it?’ said he, hanging his head. 

‘Help it! Your seat !—the only thing that gives us— 
the only thing that—Oh, don’t tell me—your seat! Part 
with anything else, and I shan’t say a word; but Parlia- 
ment——’ 


‘My dear,’ he said earnestly, ‘what difference can it 
make to you? I’m very ailing—I’m very poorly. You 
know that as well as I do,’ 

‘I should think I did, indeed,’ said she with a fervour 
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in which there was something like indignation. Mrs. 
Vickars was persuaded that it was she who suffered most. 
He had the illness and the importance of it, but she 
had the nursing and the watching and the withdrawal 





miseries not at all counterbalanced 
by the few pains and aches which he had to undergo. ‘I 
should think I did,’ she repeated after a moment’s pause ; 
‘but what does that matter? There are plenty of people 
in Parliament more ailing than you are. Health is always 


from every pleasure 


accepted as an excuse.’ 

‘But that would not be doing my duty to my con- 
stiuents.’ 

‘Your constituents!’ She gave him a look of contempt 
more telling than words ; ‘half of them your own work- 
men,’ she added with high disdain. ‘ You could pair with 
somebody else for the session, if you’re so very high- 
minded. There is always somebody that wants to get off 
attendance on the Tory side.’ 

‘IT should not think that was doing my duty,’ he said 
with an attempt at dignity. And then after a moment he 
added in a tone of pathos: ‘You know I have always 
been a consistent Liberal, Maria.’ 

‘Well ?’ she said, with her eyes very wide open. 

‘ Always a consistent Liberal! I’ve stood by Mr. Glad- 
stone through thick and thin ’ 

‘And he has never done anything for you that I know 
a poor dinner now and again——’ 

‘I hope I am above corruption, he said, loftily. Then 
his tone and his head drooped. ‘ But Maria!’ he said ; 
‘TI cannot swallow this Home Rule.’ 





. 


ot 





‘This what ?—Oh the Irish business—Good heavens, 
George, what does any Irish business matter to you ?’ 

‘I think it does, he said, with much appearance of 
firmness. 

‘You think it does! What does it do to you ?—You've 
got no connections with Ireland. I have no connections 
with Ireland. Home Rule indeed! It would be much 
better for you to look a great deal nearer home than 
Ireland and take other people’s feelings more into con- 
sideration when you talk of Home Rule’. 

‘My dear Maria,’ he said, with the earnestness of moral 
remonstrance which usually accompanies that term of 
endearment. ‘Parliament or no Parliament what can it 
matter to you?’ 

But here words failed Mrs. Vickars. She gave him a 
look in which a whole volume was expressed. ‘ What is it 
to me ?’ she said, when she had paused to take breath and 
became capable of utterance: she added solemnly after 
another pause, ‘Is there any one creature in the world 
to whom it is of so much importance as it is to me?’ 

He looked at her with a gasp—there had been times 
before in his life in which he had failed to grasp 
Maria’s meaning: but none so entirely as now. 

‘What is it to me! He has the folly and the 
audacity to ask me that! George Vickars! Will you 
cast back your mind if you can—-if it’s equal to the exer- 
tion—to the time before we were elected for the borough. 
Do you remember what it was like then? We used to 
go up to town in the season, and we always spent a good 
deal of money. Whom did we see there? Other Clay- 
shire people up for a holiday—people we could see any 
day at home, and never wanted to see. That’s not my 
idea of the season. I never want to meet a person in town 
that I can meet at home. One goes to town to see the 
world! It used to make me sick to find myself among 
all the Newtons and the Martins and the Browns and the 
Robinsons—people whose houses I can see from my own 
front door !’ 

‘I allow they are tiresome, Maria,’ said Mr. Vickars 
meekly. 
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‘Tiresome! Well, I don’t say a Ministerial dinner’s 
much—when you're left among the nobodies perhaps, 
with only a small bit of a private secretary to look after 





you 
“#7 I assure you, Maria,’ said Mr. Vickars, raising himself 
among his cushions, ‘that is what never has happened to 
me.’ 

His wife again gave him a look—much more eloquent 
than words—but to this piece of self-assertion she made 
no reply. ‘ But when,’ said she impressively, ‘ should we 
ever have seen the inside of a Foreign Office Reception had 
we not been in Parliament ? Who would have asked us 
to , and to , and to 
giving in full the names of these terrestrial paradises. Mrs. 
Vickars’s elocution increased in power as she pronounced 
the words—her voice gained in volume, her breathing 
quickened : eloquence and that which is the soul of 
eloquence—feeling--was in her utterance. ‘Do you 
think,’ she said, ‘that I care to compare patterns or 
match my diamonds with Mary Morton or Jemima Brown? 


>?’ We refrain from 











I know Maud Robinson’s rivitre is finer than mine, but 
where does she ever show it off? Mrs. Lamplough has a 
dress from Worth’s, which is a thing that never happened 
to me: but she has worn it only once in London, and that 
was at the opera. Fancy getting a dress from Worth, and 
having no place to wear it but at the opera! And what 
makes me to differ from the rest ?’ she cried with a vague 
Scriptural reminiscence. ‘Why, only that we’re in Par- 
liament—only that there’s the seat! And you tell me 
you're going to give it up!’ 

‘ Maria ’ said the hapless man. 

‘Oh, don’t Maria me! I know how little you care for 
my feelings. You think perhaps they'll go on asking you 
to Ministerial dinners and that sort of thing? Not a bit 
of them! The moment you give up your seat, George 
Vickars, you’re nobody, and I’m nobody, and the children 
that might have had such a good set-out in the world and 
made friends that would have lasted them for life—they’re 
nobody. I wonder that you can sit there as if you were a 
Roman Emperor and look me in the face !’ 

‘Maria,’ said once more the husband feebly, ‘it isn’t 
any will of mine. You know I always try to do everything 
I can to please you: but I have my duty to others, too 
—to my constituency, and to my conscience—I won't 
have you turning up your nose and tossing your head as 
if you thought my conscience didn’t matter—and my 
country too.’ 

‘What do you call your country ? 
Ireland was your country,’ she said. 

Upon this Mr. Vickars gave an exposition of his prin- 
ciples, which we need not quote here. It was a very 
unnecessary exposition: for, indeed, these two people were 
thinking of two entirely different things. The man—who 
had been a stout-hearted politician enough, making over 
his conscience to the keeping of his chief, and doing as he 
was told, with that devotion to Mr. Gladstone, which has 





I never heard that 


had something touching and pathetic in it, a survival of 


the allegiance of old to a Lord and Master, which the 
French admire as a relic of feudalism—and at the same 
time a worship of the ideal which proves how much 
simplicity and sincerity linger in the respectable mind 
of the English bourgeois—had been, after many strain- 
ings of his understanding at last brought to a suddea 
pause by the last movement of his great leader. Mr. 
Vickars, perhaps, though shocked and startled, might still 
have swallowed Home Rule had he been in his usual 
vigour, able to reason himself into it, and to accept the 
metaphysics of the party in explanation of the new de- 
parture. But he was not strong enough to do this. The 
fascination of Parliament, of Ministerial dinners, and the 
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importance of a position which kept him up late every 
evening, and made that fireside of warm slippers and easy 
coat which he had been accustomed to regard as the fit 
reward of a virtuous life, impossible—had ceased to move 
him. He had already begun to long to get rid of it all, 
to stay at home and be comfortable: and he had the 
steady instinct of property, the sense that to part with 
your land, especially without any equivalent, was the act 
of a madman, and could in no way be justified. To throw 
one part of the estate of a nation to the dogs, to let 
every hungry hound have a tear at it; to establish a 
centre of sedition close to your own door: oh no, oh no, 
that was what he never would consent to. As well hand 
over one of his mills to the idlest and most insubordinate 
of his hands to make what they would of it, and have 
endless rows and mischief going on within sight to 
discourage the honest workman. If America, that 
sage and virtuous Republic, fought tooth and nail to 
prevent a secession what should Great Britain do, with 
not a tenth of the space to work it out in? He 
expounded all this to Mrs. Vickars, whose mind, as has 


been said, was occupied with very different things. Her 
country was to her a very abstract matter indeed. When 


she was abroad, as happened sometimes, she declared 
loudly that nothing was so good, nothing so comfortable 
as in England, and I am not sure that she had any faith 
in the possibility of foreigners getting finally to heaven. 
But when that was said, all was said. Ireland, bless us 
all, what was Ireland to make a fuss about! 
Mrs. Vickars could recollect there had been war going on 
Had she not herself put in the 


Since ever 


in and about Ireland. 
newspapers, and impressed on the people at the registry 
offices, when she wanted servants, that ‘No Irish need 
apply ’? and that Ireland should rob her of the great 
distinctions of her life—the parties at the Foreign Office, 
the notice of great people, the M.P. to her name (of 
course it was to George’s name, but what was the differ- 
She was absorbed 


ence ?)—-was a thing not to be borne. 


in these thoughts while he went on maundering about his 
principles, and the rights of the case. Principles! rights ! 
Where was there such a principle as that of holding fast 
by your advantages, and letting nobody take them from 
you ? where such aright as that of doing the best for your- 
self ? Mrs. Vickars run through, in her mind, the difference 
between being a member's wife in the London season, and 
being only Mrs, George Vickars— Heaven and earth, what 
a difference! No! She stood up against the mantelpiece 
looking at him as froma height of contempt and resistance 
while he ran on. It was not worth her while to pay any 
attention to what he said, for had he spoken with all the 


tongues of men and angels it would not have affected her 


mind. No! She would not consent, not if the Empire 
depended on it. Nothing should persuade her to give up 
her seat——— 


I dare not attempt to follow this interview to its terrible 
close, in which Mr, Vickars with the strength of despair, 
at last brought forth the conclusion to which he had 
been working up, hoping, deluded man, to prepare her 
mind. The intimation came at length while she was quite 
unprepared and still unable to conceive that anything 
could have been done, or that these were other than 
vague threats and grumblings on the part of a man whose 
actions and motives had hitherto been inspired and 
directed if not by herself at least by the pair in council 
united. That other influences could come in, that her 
husband should do something in which she had absolutely 
no share, did not so much as occur to Mrs, Vickars: and 
when her astonished ears were suddenly struck by the 
news, like the bursting of a bombshell, that it was all over, 
that the thing was done, that George Vickars was no 
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longer member but that young Stanley Trotter was 
standing in his stead, the shock of this strange news 
was such that she gasped and said no word: and for the 
space of five minutes a silence fell upon the room terrible 
as the silence of doom, a silence in which the poor man 
who was the culprit could take no comfort, so dreadful 
was the augury in it of a tempest to follow. Nor will 
I try to describe that tempest. It burst forth, it 
blazed, it rolled like thunder round the horizon, then fell, 
mercifully as all such hurricanes do, into tropical torrents 
of tears. And it was not till some time after, that, slightly 
assuaged by that downfall, the voice of Mrs. Vickars began 
to assume something of its usual tone, and wholesome 
anger, no longer frenzied rage, regained possession of her 
spirit and of the scene. It was the name of the new can- 
didate, the future member—for with all theVickars’ interest 
flung upon his side what doubt was there of his success ?— 
which produced this re-descent into more common and prac- 
tical ways. Mrs. Vickars drew herself together, her tears 
dried up, her eyes flashed, a blaze of fierce laughter illu- 
mined her face. ‘Oh,’ she said, ‘ that’s what they've been 
thinking of that’s why she was too sensible to go to town 
last year. O-oh !’—strong indignation yet a sort of triumph 
in seeing through the wiles of her neighbour was in Mrs, 
Vickars’ voice—‘ they'll go up for the season this year, 
you take my word for it! Trust Selina Trotter to be on 
the spot when there’s anything to be gained! That old 
tiara of hers, as she calls it—she’ll think it'll make a fine 
show at my Lady Salisbury’s. Much she knows! As if 
any one there would care to look at it twice! Oh! to be 
sure it'll be my lord and my lady now. George, you fool ! 
putting out the Grand Old Man to let the titles come in. 
Nobody ever can say of me that I truckled to the aris- 
tocracy,’ Mrs. Vickars cried, ‘1 never was one to swear by 
a title: but that will just suit Selina Trotter! and as she 
can’t go in on her husband's arm as I did she'll hold fast 
by her boy Oh!’ Mrs. Vickars paused. A new idea 
seemed to gleam upon her mind. She drew a long breath. 
Then she nodded her head as if in answer to some sudden 
suggestion within herself. ‘ Yes —yes,’ she said, ‘yes, yes. 
And so shall I, and so shall 1!’ 

‘Her boy!’ Vickars permitted himself to say in the 
relief of the moment; ‘he’s a grown man: and lucky 
for him he’s got no wife todomineer over him. As for a 





mother——’ 

‘Yes?’ said Mrs. Vickars, raising her momentarily 
downeast head, as a dog pricks up his ears. ‘As for a 
mother—you were saying ?’ 

Vickars with a feeble remnant of vigour snapped his 
fingers. ‘ That for a mother,’ he said. 

His wife looked at him with her usual sense of supe- 
riority intensified into a scorn that was almost sub- 
lime. ‘We shall see about that,’ she said, 





A CRY WITHOUT THE GATES 


NV OTHER— Mother of Parliaments—who through the cen- 
turies long 


Hast stood for Freedom ever, and no parley hast held with 
wrong ; 

August in thy large justice to the small and to the great, 

Speaking thy proud words proudly to thy foes within the gate ; 

Whose winged words have travelled, bringing ease to the 
oppressed, 

To the North and to the South, to the East and to the West ; 

So that all men grant thy strength, and the wisest grant thy 


lore, 
And thy fame is based on laws that shall rule for evermore ! 


Knowest thou not, O Mother, the lesson thyself hast taught, 
To be true unto Thyself, and to count all else as naught ? 
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To set thy foot on treason, and in tactic and debate 

To stand for that antient honour that has made our England 
great? 

Thy enemies are watching as the wild dogs watch the deer! 

They smile, but they hate and curse thee! they would pull thee 
down with a cheer! 

Thou guardest what their envy would filch and ravish away : 

Shall the labour of long ages go down ina single day? 


Mother, O Mother, be Thyself ! for thy hour has come at la-t, 
Stand now for England’s greatness, or for ever thine own hath 
passed. PAUL CUSHING, 





CORRESPONDENCE 


‘MADMAN OR SYMBOLIST ’ 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 


London, 1st March, 1892. 


SIR,—The following ‘Impressionist’ sketch of 7he Master 
Builder was given me by a friend fresh from the representation, 
from whom I asked for some account. I am told that it re- 
produces the general effect more faithfully than any lucid 
exposition. It appears to be modelled on a composition of 
Foote’s :— 

‘Once upon a time he waved a flag at the top of a steeple ; 
but the younger generation came knocking at the door, which 
Was just what he feared, his house having been burnt to 
the ground. So the little twins they died; but, Mrs. Solness 
being inconsolable for the loss of her nine dolls, the young 
lady at the desk was not allowed to marry her young man, 
for the master had palmed off the plans as his own. And, 
while the crack in the chimney still weighed heavily on his 
mind, Hilda was put to sleep in the nursery, whereupon the 
lady clerk, though remaining in a hypnotic condition, got 
warning on the spot. It was all on Hilda’s account that Mrs. 
Solness went shopping ; and the doctor would have it that her 
husband was mad. However he explained that he had quite 
left off building churches, and remembered now that he Aad 
kissed Hilda when she was at school. Then the young man’s 
father appeared to be dying ; and Solness, chained though he 
was to a dead woman, went on building castles in the air; but 
the plans were returned after all. Yet the young man was 
certain the master would never get to the top of the tower: 
his conscience, Hilda said, was terribly out of sorts. So she 
spoke: “Only go and get killed and I am yours.” Which 
finished him. And the play.’—I am, etc., 

A PUZZLED ADMIRER. 


‘FOUR THREE-QUARTERS’ 
[To the Editor of The National Observer] 
Cupar, Fife, 28th February, 1893. 

S1R,—The note appended to my second letter is in part in- 
teresting on grounds to which I shall presently refer; but it 
is primarily so because in it silence gives assent to my con- 
tention that ‘the superior defensiveness of the four’ is not yet 
proved. That is the one point in the new tactics with which 
I have been concerning myself in your columns ; and it ap- 
pears you have nothing to say in reply to the very striking 
lesson from Cardiff. Nor do the three correspondents who 
write to express their agreement with your views on ‘the 
four-system, as a whole, succeed in bringing forward anything 
substantially confirming the soundness of your opinion in this 
particular. ‘ Foot-baller’ quotes one sentence from ‘Wot 
they called the Great Gawd Budd’ (or another), which only 
offers a tentative opinion. ‘A Would-be International’ appeals 
to actual experience. I cordially agree with him that by ex- 
perience, not by argument, must the point ultimately be 
determined ; and I would only appeal to him to carry his 
researches further. What does #e say to the Cardiff result ? 
If he is no more successful in explaining it away than in 
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doing the same thing by the North and South, the opinion 
that ‘you,’ and he, ‘have over-rated the defensive value of 
the four three-quarter system,’ will receive strong confirmation. 
I did not shirk the case of Yorkshire 7. Middlesex, as he 
seems to think. I considered, and I still consider, that (the 
whole question being as to the advantage of the new system 
over the old) the proper lessons to go by are those derived 
from the encounters of four three-quarters and three three- 
quarters, not those from matches where four were played on 
both sides. Now, two matches in which a four three-quarter 
team, winning or beaten, has been heavily scored against 
by opponents playing ‘old style, are a big set-off to one in 
which both sides were trying ‘the four-system,’ and quite an 
average of points was puton. ‘That is about all the experience 
we have to guide us as yet. Doesn’t it warrant conservative- 
minded players, who hate the down-grade the game was 
launched upon as soon as heeling-out came generally into 
vogue, in picking holes where they can in this perhaps inevit- 
table new departure. 

Turning from what you did not say to what you did say, I 
note the guidance kindly vouchsafed to me on two points of 
conduct. I must not shock football ears by using a school-boy 
word : and I must not be in haste to express respect for ‘An 
Old International’ simply as such. But what if I can’t help it 
in either case? The stigma of want of courtesy in the one, and 
over-hasty display of it in the other, be upon me! The accu- 
sation of ‘ignorance’ 1 cannot as lightly put up with. For- 
mulated in the same breath with the assertion that ‘maul 
means one thing and ‘scrummage’ another, it sounds oddly. 
One would gladly accept off-hand the statement just quoted, if 
it were possible ; but without further ¢«xplanation one cannot. 
You put it that the difference of meaning exists ‘in English. 
But, even if the statement, thus limited, be accurate, it can 
hardly be accepted as conclusive. For you wouid have us re- 
gard Rugby football as a mere importation in Scotland. Every 
Scotchman will stoutly deny that, and will further claim a par- 
tially distinctive terminology as native in this end of the island. 
That brings me to the point. ‘ Maul’ is, if you like, the Scotch 
for ‘scrummage.’ Hence the use of ‘ interloping’ in my last let- 
ter, by one who regrets to see the good old name ‘ maul’ ousted 
by ‘scrummaze’ (of quite recent years, to the best of one’s re- 
collection) in the bye-laws of the Scottish Football Union. 
But I venture to think you will have some difficulty in proving 
the two things essentially different anywhere. The S.F.U. 
bye-laws, just alluded to, yield a definition, at all events. ‘A 
scrummage ... . is when the ball is put down between players 
who have closed round on their respective sides.’ Ch Zom 
Brown's School-days, chap. v. ‘The ball has just fallen again 
where the two sides are thickest, and they close rapidly around 
it ¢ a scrummage. Whatis that but a ‘ maul ’—unless, indeed, 
you identify the latter with ‘the pack,’ the ‘scrummage’ with 
‘tie loose ’?—I am, etc., Wm. S. DOUGLAS. 


[Note-—As to the lesson from Cardiff, Mr. Douglas was 
answered after his first letter. The illustration was his own, 
nor can a single exception disprove the rule. We are quite 
ready to agree with him that four three-quarters are the out- 
come of heeling-out, and have ourselves said nothing stronger 
than that the new system is ‘ perhaps inevitable.’ As to maul 
and scrummage, it is quite possible that in Scottish schools 
and in remote corners of the kingdom the correct terminology 
of Rugby Union football has never been fully adopted. To 
say that ‘maul is the original word: none other is genuine’ 
was merely silly. Nor can we agree that maul is a good name 
for scrummage. The maul—in full, maul-in-goal—now happily 
extinct, was contested by at most two or three players, who 
struggled on the ground the while they handled the ball. We 
cannot believe that this is the conduct of a scrummage, even in 
‘Celtic’ football. As to ‘every Scotchman,’ etc., we must refer 
Mr. Douglas to an old Scottish International Captain, Mr. R. 
W. Irvine, who writes in /ootball, p. 198: ‘Rugby football, as 
at present played, is, it cannot be denied, a game adopted from 
across the border.’ It is possible, however, that Mr. Douglas 


will have no more respect for Mr. Irvine than for Mr. Budd. 
He is very welcome to his esteem for ‘An Old International,’ 
who is found to have no claim whatever to the title he assumed. 
This correspondence must now cease. | 
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REVIEWS 
A PLATO OF ROMANCE 


Plato and Platontsm. 
PATER, 


A Series of Lectures, by WALTER 
London : Macmillan. 


With a certain waywardness Mr. Pater addresses his lectures 
upon Plato to ‘young students.’ Now the young student has 
a frugal mind and is content with such books as will help 
him to elude the examiner, and since Mr. Pater cannot 
aid the hunt for marks, Plato and Platonism will find 
another audience than that whereof its author dreams. In- 
deed, in no sense is it a text-book. LDisjointed, incohesive, it 
is a foe to systematic study. But this merely increases its 
worth and none, who sits down to its perusal with some know- 
ledge at least of the subject, can rise without a more vivid 
impression of the philosopher than a whole army of pedants 
could present. 

For Mr. Pater is a novelist mangué. Picturesqueness is in 
his eyes a rarer treasure than truth. His interest in the Platonic 
philosophy is lame indeed compared to his enthusiasm for the 
personages of the dialogues. To Socrates he is a little less than 
just. True, he quotes Montaigne’s eloquent panegyric : ‘I can 
easily conceive Socrates in the place of Alexander, but Alexander 
in the place of Socrates I cannot’ ; but he underrates both the 
quality of the hero’s apology and the dignity of his death. He 
even finds the incomparable details at the end of the Phaedo— 
the rubbing of the legs, the indifference, the lamenting wife, the 
sacrifice to A2sculapius—pedestrian and commonplace. But 
surely these details—-the artistic climax of the dialogue—were 
realised by the eye, and set down by the hand of a finished 
artist ? Their verisimilitude and appropriateness are irresistible, 
and they are precisely the relief needed in that scene of tension. 
Nor is it worth anyone’s while to speculate on the diffir- 
ence between the Platonic and the Xenophontic Socrates. In 
each case the portrait takes its colour from the writer’s tempera- 
ment. Both may be accurate without forcing upon us a too 
glaring discrepancy. And Xenophon’s prose could scarce re- 
semble in a single trait the poetry of Plato. After all, what great 
man has ever produced precisely the same impression upon two 
minds? But, though he writes of Socrates with a certain 
hesitancy, with Plato Mr. Pater’s sympathy is heart-whole and 
sincere. His portrait of the philosopher is as vivid and romantic 
as one could wish. It reminds you, now of the exquisite fantasy of 
the /maginary Portraits, now of Fromentin’s inspired sketches 
of Rembrandt and Van Dyck. A whole volume of deliberate 
criticism could never produce the vital effect of this rapid sketch 
of atemperament. ‘Plato was one,’ says Mr. Pater, ‘ for whom 
the visible world rea//y existed.’ ‘To the somewhat sad- 
coloured school of Socrates ’—the passage demands quotation— 
‘he had brought capacities of bodily sense with the making in 
them of an Odyssey ; or (shall we say ?) of a poet after the order 
of Sappho or Catullus..... Nothing, if it really arrests eye 
or ear at all, is too trivial to note. Passing through the crowds 
of human beings, he notes the sounds alike of their solemn 
hymns and of their pettiest handicrafts.’ Yes, it is this ‘impress of 
visible reality’ which is Plato's supreme characteristic. It is this 
that marks him off from all the common philosophers of the 
world. Many of the learned have attempted the dialogue 
since his time, but he alone gave it life and substance. 
So keen is his dramatic instinct, so many-coloured his 
humour, that you feel as you read that he might, an he 
would, have been almost an Aristophanes. Yet, if philosophy 
deprived comedy of a master, there is no grievance. For 
Plato created and brought to perfection a new genre. It was 
not for nothing that he had studied the mimes of Sophron. 
Whether his portrait of Socrates be exact or not, it is a mar- 
vellous creation, full-blooded, humorous, consistent. And 
scattered up and down his works are endless sketches of 
scenes and characters, incomparably vivid and adroit. What 
could be more keenly realised than the opening chapters of 
The Republic? Do we not know Charmides, Alcibiades, 
Théaetetus, from Plato’s portraiture? Remarkable also is his 
sense of significant details. ‘The austerity of the dialogue is 
perpetually interrupted by a miracle of observation or a flash 
of humour. In fact Plato, as Mr. Pater says, would have been 
an excellent master of fiction, And if only this vision of Zhe 
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Genius of Plato were typical, might we not say something 
the same of Mr. Pater? 

To Plato’s literary excellences due honour is paid. His 
supple, alert, vivacious style, his complete self-suppresion are 
eloquently praised. But when Mr. Pater attributes his 
marvellous talent to the fact that ‘he was a lover,’ you are 
conscious of a certain narrowness of view. In the only right 
sense of the word, Plato was an esthete ; he was peculiarly 
alive, not only to philosophic disputation, but to all sorts of 
sensuous impressions. Doubtless he was also a ‘lover,’ but the 
Iesser term does not include the larger idea. For Mr. Pater’s 
picture of Plato we profess a willing admiration, but we cannot 
blind ourselves to the inequality of his lectures. They are so 
little homogeneous that there is no reason why they should be 
bound up between the same covers. Mr. Pater himself has 
elsewhere stated the Heraclitean doctrine of flux with far 
greater clarity and sublety than in this volume. And though 
the essay upon Lacedaemon, ‘a solemn, ancient, mountain 
village,’ is a brilliant fantasy the traveller from Athens— 
exquisitely as he is imagined—is remote indeed from Plato and 
his dialogues. 

The style is more jerky than one expects from the author. 
Notes of exclamation are peppered over the page, and a few 
expressions of the lecture-room remain to be excised. But, 
if the young student were induced to read Plato and 
Platonism, he might catch a glimpse of ancient philosophy and 
ancient life, which no pedantry could give him. For in Mr. 
Pater’s eyes Greece still lives. Her literature is no herbarium, 
but a living expression of living thoughts. And that is a lesson 
which Stallbaum and all the Germans will never inculcate, 


LORD ABERDEEN 


The Earl of Aberdeen. By the Hon. Sir A. GORDON, G.C.M.G. 
‘The Queen’s Prime Ministers Series.’ London : Sampson 


Low. 


Sir Arthur Gordon ends his biography of his father with 
these two sentences of good-feeling and sound doctrine, worded 
with a taking touch of old world formalism :—‘ He who under- 
takes to write the life of a public man incurs obligations to 
historical truth which are paramount and must at any cost and 
any risk be discharged. But the obligations of filial piety are 
not less imperative ; and though in the delineation of personal 
character, if attempted at all, affection must not be allowed to 
conceal weakness, nor fear of the imputation of bad taste be 
allowed to obscure merit, yet it can never be forgotten that 
censure or commendation of a father by a son, alike tremble on 
the verge of disrespect.’ Sir Arthur Gordon has not mis- 
judged the delicacy, nor under-rated the difficulty, of his 
task. Biographies written under the restraint of filial 
piety run a grave risk of being unsatisfactory, while those 
written by such as ought to feel the restraint, but do not, could 
hardly escape being offensive. In this case the scarcity of 
published material for the life of the Earl of Aberdeen made 
it necessary to have recourse to that son to whom the task of 
editing the minister’s correspondence was entrusted. Sir 
Arthur undertook the work with a full sense of the risk he was 
running, and no mean conception of the standard to be attained, 
We may say at once that in the main he has kept to the narrow 
path between regard for historic truth and due recognition of 
the rights of filial piety as closely as could be reasonably 
expected. When he wanders, it is on the comely side—towards 
filial piety—and then never so as to mislead his reader except by 
that person’s own fault. The facts are so clearly stated that we 
do not think any man who reads Sir Arthur Gordon with some 
critical faculty of his own and some independent knowledge of 
the subject (and without them no profitable reading is pos- 
sible), will be in danger of going wrong as to the character, 
faculty, or position of the Earl of Aberdeen. 

In so far as personal character is concerned Sir Arthur Gordon 
has had a pleasant task, and has executed it not only with taste 
and skill, but with what we are almost tempted to call poetic 
sympathy and insight. In 1853 Sir James Graham wrote of 
the Ministry in which Lord Aberdeen was Premier: ‘there 
are some wild tempers and queer ways among them (Lord John 
Russell and Mr, Gladstone were of the number) but on the 
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whole they are gentlemen and they have a perfect gentleman 
at their head, who is honest and direct, and will not brook 
insincerity in others. Perfect gentleman and great gentleman 
he was, first and foremost, and that by virtue of every quality 
which can confer the style—by descent, training, character. 
Sir Arthur has drawn a picture of his father which would 
put this beyond dispute even if it were not supported so amply 
as it is by other evidence. Outwardly Aberdeen was cold. 
Social tradition required a certain dignity in the head of a 
great Scots House. The example of Pitt, in whose family he 
passed much of his youth, probably helped to form a 
frigidity of bearing to which he was naturally inclined, for he 
had that shyness which often shows like pride: an innate 
humility made him shrink from any form of manifestation of 
himself. In his family he was surrounded with deference. They 
spoke of him to one another as the Lord—the old Lord. His 
brothers, ‘ the Admirals,’ distinguished naval officers both, read 
their papers quietly in the anteroom at Haddo: when he was 
in the drawing-room, the conversation was carried on in 
under-tones. But if Lord Aberdeen did not wear his heart 
upon his sleeve it was not for the usual reason : namely, that he 
had no heart to wear. Sir Arthur has gone nearly to the 
verge of indiscretion in telling how ardently his father loved 
his first wife, the beautiful Lady Catherine Hamilton, and how 
passionately he lamented her. (He wore mourning for her 
till his death. For a year his Latin diary kept record of her 
almost daily appearances in visions ‘ vidi, vidi, sed obscuriorem. 
Verissima dulcissima mirago. Tota nocte vidi, ut in vita. 
Verissima tristissima mirago’) The notes end amid the 
sound of the cannon of Leipsic, which he heard when he was 
Ambassador in the camp of the Emperor of Austria. To 
begin with love and to end with ambition is, according to 
Pascal, the great life. Lord Aberdeen was never ambitious, but 
he assuredly began with love. He married again under strong 
family pressure, and behaved in that, as in all the relations of life, 
like a gentleman who was also an honest man. He was a 
model landlord who brought a neglected Scottish estate of 
moor, peat, and huts, into excellent order. In diplomacy 
and in the Cabinet he was a colleague in whom there was no 
touch of meanness. In short, a man at whom it is pleasant to 
look, and a gentleman to whom one takes off one’s hat. 

And now, has Sir Arthur made out the case he would wish 
to make for Lord Aberdeen, the statesman? To that question, 
we are afraid the answer must be no. This book, which by the 
way is much longer than others of the series, and is very full of 
quotations, only confirms that old impression: that Lord 
Aberdeen was not a considerable man in politics We 
hear, all through, less of what he did than of what other 
men did about him, of what he endeavoured to effect and 
failed to accomplish, of what he essayed to stop and 
could not prevent. To some extent this was due to the fact 
that it was the accident of his early connection with Pitt, 
with his friendship for Wellington and Peel, which kept him 
long on the Tory side—not natural inclination. If this did not 
make him the double-minded man who is unstable in all his 
ways, it did make him half-hearted. He disapproved of much that 
his party did : he drew back and let events go on. As a Whig, 
he would have been in his real place—and he would have 
been a wholesome influence in that intriguing party. It 
was his natural destiny to be swept into Liberalism with 
theother Peelites. But, withal, the true explanation of every- 
thing is this : that he was not a man of originating and com- 
manding mind. We have no space in which to follow Sir A, 
Gordon’s many excursus into the politics, mostly foreign, of 
the time, though some of them, notably those on the Spanish 
Marriage and the Disruption, are full of interest. There 
is evidence in all that, though he could foresee, he could 
not control, and had little insight into character. For an 
example of this defect, let the reader turn to the story of 
the Disruption, Sir Arthur labours hard to make out a 
good case for his father’s leadership of the Cabinet which 
drifted into the Crimean War. He fails to persuade that Lord 
Aberdeen was not largely responsible for the drifting. In his 
anxiety not to give Lord John an opportunity for seceding 
and splitting up the Cabinet, the Premier allowed himself to be 
disobeyed by Canning (a Whig protégé) at Constantinople and 
permitted much to happen which he believed would lead 
to the very results he wanted to avoid. As is usual 
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in such cases, he failed either to prevent Lord John’s seces- 
sion or to avert bloodshed. Lord John bounced off, and then 
helped to upset his late colleagues on Mr. Roebuck’s motion for 
a committee of inquiry into the conduct of the war. This was 
failure pure and simple. 

Sir Arthur Gordon notices briefly, and only for the pur- 
pose of dismissing it, the tradition that it was his father’s 
known hatred of war which encouraged Nicholas to perse- 
vere in his attack on Turkey. No doubt, some of the 
stories told to that effect are myths invented in the established 
way to give a dramatic explanation ‘after the event.’ Yet the 
general impression left by this apology is that the stories are 
mythically true. Lord Aberdeen might have been—nay, would 
have been—incapable of the surrender after Majuba, as of the 
odious cant hy which his fellow Peelite, then for our misfortune 
in office, justified that ignominy. Yet he was one of the first, 
and the most dangerous, because the most respectable, preachers 
of the doctrine which made that surrender posssible. The battie- 
field of Leipzig and the invasion of France in 1814 had left him 
with a rooted horror of war. He talked, and acted at all times 
so as to convey the impression that he feared war more than 
any other evil. There may have been exaggeration in the 
common estimate of his opinions, both here and abroad : but 
it was not groundless. That it helped to produce the effect 
attributed to it, is, we think, certain. Sir Arthur makes a 
very sound, though for his own case most damaging, comparison 
between the outbreak of the Crimean War, and the War of 1739. 
In both cases a Ministry which loved peace was forced into 
fighting by popular outcry ; in both cases there was failure and 
the Ministry was upset by the movement which it could not 
control. It is strange that he does not also see that in 
both cases the Prime Minister retained office long after 
he should have resigned, rather than let himself to be made 
responsible for a policy of which he disapproved. He has, in 
fact, endeavoured to justify his father by the example of what 
was most weak and least creditable in the career of Sir Robert 
Walpole, 


ENGLISH PROSE 


English Prose: Selections. ‘With Critical Introductions, etc. 
Edited by HENRY CRAIK. London: Macmillan. 


The editor and the publishers of this convenient and well- 
printed volume—the first of five—are to be warmly congratu- 
lated upon having made so auspicious a beginning of what 
promises to be an extremely useful and important work. Its 
design is to trace the growth and development of English prose 
by means of characteristic extracts from the most important 
English writers, to each of whom are assigned a few lines of 
biography and a few pages of commentary and criticism by 
some competent hand. In an age in which there is a mania 
for ‘teaching’ English literature, the value of such a collection 
is obvious. It imposes a check upon the vague and unwar- 
ranted assertions of the critic, for the appeal from critic to 
criticised can be instantly made; and at the same time it 
supplies a wholesome corrective to the notion that proficiency 
is to be measured by the ability to repeat with fidelity and 
glibness the sweeping and often haphazard judgments of 
the manual or the primer. But while Mr. Craik’s anthology 
is thus eminently profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for 
correction, and for instruction in English literature, and while 
it provides abundance of food for the ‘ earnest’ and ‘serious? 
student, it will be no less welcome to the singular few to whom 
that literature is, not a toil but a pleasure, not a subject to 
be got up but a vehicle of enjoyment. Here they will 
find a digest, so to say, of the prose of the period from the 
fourteenth to the sixteenth century, distinguished by accuracy 
and propriety of treatment, singularly suggestive, and informed 
with good sense. Mr. Craik has been moved to include no 
author earlier than Sir John Mandevill: for to do so would 
have necessitated a cumbrous ‘ apparatus of glossary or notes.’ 
This may or may not be true; but it will not be easy for him 
to justify his oblivion, or exclusion, of certain later writers—as, 
for instance, Florio. He has been well advised, though the 
course has its drawbacks, systematically to modernise the 
spelling. A suggestion worth considering, we think, is this : 


that a complete list of every author’s writings should some- 
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where or other be supplied. If that were done, no other work 
of reference could compete with this one. 

When the task of criticism is distributed among several 
writers, two difficulties at once present themselves, neither of 
which has Mr. Craik entirely overcome. The first is to preserve 
a due proportion in treatment. By much the most grievous 
offender in this regard is Mr. J. M. Dodds, who, whether from 
a misplaced patriotism or no, has devoted nearly seven pages 
of introduction to John Knox, and five to George Buchanan ; 
while for Sir Thomas North and Richard Hakluyt rather more 
than three pages apiece are esteemed an adequate allowance. 
It is quite true that Mr. Whibley and Mr. Ker contrive to 
compress into one of their pages as much matter as Mr. Dodds 
would spin out into three. But all the more should Mr. Craik 
have lopped and pruned Mr. Dodds’s well-meant exuberance. 
The second difficulty is to secure that all the critics should 
regard their respective subjects from the same point of view : 
and here Mr. Craik has been, upon the whole, wonderfully 
successful. His men, with scarce an exception, have realised 
that their business is with their author’s style, methods, and 
vocabulary, and not with his private conduct any more than 
with his table-manners. They are to set down whether or 
no he knew his business as a writer, and what were the 
peculiarities of his workmanship; and not whether he was 
‘high-toned’ or approved of marriage with a deceased wife’s 
sister. Mr. Craik’s critics have attacked their work with 
an unanimity of purpose and a substantial agreement as to 
essentials which do him and them the greatest credit. We note 
with peculiar satisfaction that each critic does not proclaim his 
author to be by far the most important of his era: a trick per- 
missible to clergymen (who have a prescriptive right to preach 
every Sunday from the most beautiful and consolatory text in 
the bible) and scarce to be avoided by editors of encyclopzedias. 
To this happy balance and unity of purpose, Mr. Dodds is, of 
course, again an exception. How, indeed, could he fill seven 
pages of print on his Reformer save by the aid of reflections 
which would be as much in place in a biographical sketch as they 
are out of place here? Buta much greater culprit is Mr. J. W. 
Hales, whose contributions are, in truth, very far below the 
standard of his colleagues. In what he writes you have wild 
grammar : the split infinitive—‘to definitely instruct ’—is vile 
while ‘ perfecter’ as a comparative is even viler. But you have 
bad sense as well as bad grammar, for Mr. Hales unblushingly 
revels in the silly old confusion of the man and his work. He 
frankly admits that of Sir Thomas Malory nothing is known, 
Yet he winds up by saying, ‘ This chronicler of knighthood is 
himself a knight. His heart is devoted to the chivalry he por- 
trays,’ and so forth. ‘Who drives fat oxen must himself be 
fat.’ Let any one who desires to see the difference between 
criticism of this sort and criticism which goes to the heart of 
the matter, take the trouble to compare Mr. Hales’s utterances 
on Malory with what Mr. Ker has to say of him in the general 
introduction, and he will be amply rewarded for his pains. 

In comparison, however, with the general excellence of the 
work the blots we have pointed out are trifles, and we pass 
with pleasure to a brief consideration of its most conspicuous 
merits. Mr. Blackburn treats of Hooker at once with spirit 
and discretion. Mr. Whibley’s introductions to Sir Thomas 
North and the other Translators are models of what such 
things should be; and his careful analyses of vocabulary and 
style display more attentive study, closer observation, and clearer 
insight than any similar performance, in the volume. The 
Editor has not only exercised the general supervision which we 
have commended, but has himself handled Wycliffe, Pecock, 
Cheke, Ascham, and several others with great dexterity and 
skill. We may in particular call attention to the passage 
in the introduction to Lord Berners, where he controverts the 
idea that the harmonious charm to be detected in the style of 
our early authors is an effect of childish simplicity. ‘ Artistic 
skill like that of Berners is rarely unconscious; that it conceals 
itself does not rob it of the character of Art.’ His comparison, 
moreover, of Berners’s and Johnes’s versions of Froissart is 
exceedingly apt and entertaining. But undoubtedly the chief 
triumph of the volume is reserved for Mr. W. P. Ker. His 
particular introductions are singularly good ; but he finds 
ampler scope in the General Introduction, which in the short 
space of eighteen pages supplies the most masterly review of 
the English Literature of the middle ages with which we are 
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acquainted. It would be impossible to praise this piece too 
highly. It is full of learning, with no touch of pedantry; of 
brilliant intuition with no slap-dash guessing ; of animated and 
distinguished writing, with no fireworks; of pregnant sugyges- 
tion, without fancifulness ; of luminous illustration and cogent 
reasoning from the particular to the general, with no strained 
analogies, no misleading comparisons, and no false premises. 
He who prefers English medizval literature to the productions 
of any subsequent period, and he who despises it altogether 
may both learn from Mr. Ker to take a just estimate of its value 
and to understand its true relation alike to its own offspring and 
to the contemporary literature of Europe. 


CHIEFLY ETCETERA 


Victoria, Queen and Empress. By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 
London : Heinemann. 


The ideal philosopher would spend no inconsiderable pro- 
portion of his time in rejoicing in his freedom from evils from 
which he was, but might not have been, free. ‘1 have not got 
neuralgia’ he would occasionally murmur to himself; ‘my 
boots are not too tight; I am not in love—at least not enough 
to affect my appetite ; | am not a member of the House of 
Commons’—or whatever it might be. It is well to be sometimes 
reminded of the pleasures which anybody may add to life 
by the due observance of this harmless method, and therefore 
we are grateful to Mr. Heinemann for the ‘ Publisher’s Note’ 
which he has prefixed to Mr. John Cordy Jeaffreson’s Victoria, 
Queen and Empress, a ‘biography’ (in two portly volumes) of 
Her Majesty. For it seems that the work was intended for a 
series of the ‘ Lives of Living Monarchs,’ which ‘ scheme’ was 
‘found, in more than one instance, to be impossible,’ and in 
fact has resulted in nothing more than the publication of Mr. 
Jeaffreson’s book: whereas the publication of the series, as 
designed, ‘ would in itself have been somewhat of a symposium 
on Monarchy.’ So that in this instance we may devoutly say, 
by way of grace neither before nor after meat, ‘For what we 
have not received the Lord make us truly thankful !’ 

Mr. Jeaffreson, in his preface, freely owns that he has been 
much indebted for his matter not only to the Journal of Our 
Life in the Highlands, and the Life of the Prince Consort, but 
also to Mr. George Barnett Smith for his Life of Her Majesty 
Queen Victoria, Compiled frem All Available Sources. (To any 
one acquainted with the various works of Mr. George Barnett 
Smith the qualifying phrase is hardly necessary.) The general 
result, as might have been expected, is a book which will 
leave the average reader with an overwhelming impression 
that he has read every word of it at least sixty times before. 
Under these circumstances its most interesting parts are those 
where Mr. Jeaffreson appears to be giving his own judicial 
opinion upon what he takes to be conflicts of testimony 
among his predecessors. And in no instance is he more 
truly admirable than his treatment of the vexed historical ques- 
tion ; did Her Majesty wear Stockings when she was informed 
of her Ascension to the Throne? Over several stirring pages 
he denounces Miss Wynn for having alleged (‘in one of her 
Diaries of a Lady of Quality’) that she did not. Can it be 
that the Queen of the United Kingdom of etc. etc. appeared 
before her Lord Chamberlain and her Archbishop of Canter- 
bury ‘in a loose white night-gown and shawl,’ with ‘her hair 
falling upon her shoulders,’ and—most unworthy of all—‘ her 
feet in slippers’? Perish the thought! ‘There is no question 
of Miss Wynn’s good faith’, for Miss Wynn was a lady, and 
no Jeaffreson would doubt any lady’s good faith ; but ‘ readers 
should bear in mind that Miss Wynn delighted in marvellous 
tales.’ No, no: the tale is too marvellous for the belief of serious 
men, and Miss Wynn’s story of the bare feet ‘ may be dismissed 
witha smile.’ For ‘observe how different a story is told by Mr, 
Greville, who got his information from the Lord Chamberlain 
himself. In this story the Queen was ‘ wrapped in a dressing- 
gown’—a dressing-gown, mark you ; z.e. ‘a dress that would now- 
adays be called “a loose morning-robe”’—not a vulgar white 
night-gown and shawl. And Mr. Greville says nothing about 
Her Majesty's hair, whence we may conclusively infer that it was 
not ‘ falling upon her shoulders,’ but decorously and majestically 
arranged : for ‘ had her hair been about her shoulders, the dis- 
order of the tresses would not have escaped the notice of the 
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Lord Chamberlain, and he would not have failed to mention the 
fact tothe Clerk of the Council.’ We should think not indeed ! 
It does happen to be the fact that Mr. Greville, ex re/atione 
the Lord Chamberlain, mentions, almost in the words of the 
imaginative Miss Wynn, that the Queen wore ‘slippers on her 
naked feet.’ But that provesnothing. For the ‘slippers’ must 
clearly have been ‘such light shoes as young gentlewomen 
usually wear in the summer-time when they are at home in 
the morning,’ and the expression ‘naked feet’ (fie, Mr. 
Greville!) obviously indicates that—what does the reader 
think ?—Her Majesty wore flesh-coloured stockings! Quite 
in the spirit of Hume disproving miracles, Mr. Jeaffreson de- 
clares that ‘it is more probable that Mr. Greville’s informant 
was misled on this point by the colour of the stockings worn 
by the young Queen, than that in her hasty toilet she 
omitted to clothe her feet in the customary way.’ And thus does 
Mr. John Cordy Jeaffreson—should it not rather be Mr. John 
Grundy Jeaffreson?—for ever dispel from the mind of his 
countrymen the cloud which has always hung about this 
famous interview, exhaled from the fervid imagination of the 
too credulous Miss Wynn. 

Such is the most important part of Mr. Jeaffreson’s biography. 
With the rest of it every one is familiar. Prince Albert, Baron 
Stockmar, Osborne, Balmoral, Melbourne, Peel, Palmerston— 
good heavens, how well one knows it! And it is quite a mis- 
take to suppose that the Queen reigns but does not govern. 
Every dispatch that goes out of the Foreign Office, etc., etc. 
From 10.15 to 12.30 every morning, etc., etc. When the Court 
is in Scotland, a daily messenger, etc., etc. A private telegraph 
wire, etc.,etc. Indeed, barring the Stockings, the whole im- 
mortal work substantially consists of etc., etc., etc. 


THE CHINESE NOVEL 


Chinese Stories. By ROBERT K. DOUGLAS. Edinburgh: 
Blackwood. 


‘Tell us a story,’ is ever the cry of man and child, of sage 
and savage alike. John Chinaman is something of all these, 
in this recueid of tales invented for him the English reader, 
you would fancy, may catch the savour of a strange fruit for 
himself. Yet can he? Chinese, like other Eastern romance 
as witnesses the unadulterated Aradian Nights) is fearfully 
and wonderfully prolix, gross, obscene, and cruel. The trans- 
lator must do much besides translate : he must condense and 
excise with all his might. A faithful rendering were merely 
impossible ; and such violence done, how can one hope for 
local colour, aroma? Mr. Douglas has, one doubts not, done 
his work admirably ; his book (which is capitally illustrated) is 
very entertaining, yet it reads like a clever compilation. 

But the broad effects are there, there is the human interest. 
Of course your Chinaman is vastly satisfied with himself 
and his belongings ; the platitudes of his sages are to him the 
profoundest wisdom, his own chronicles a string of the very 
noblest deeds. He affects to despise romance ; but he cherishes 
it allthe same. Mr. Douglas divides his fiction into historical 
and social ; and it is with the latter that he chiefly deals. In 
the Flowery Land, as every one knows, the system of competi- 
tive examination has flourished most portentuously for ages long 
The young Celestial is shut up in a narrow cell for days on 
end, till brain and heart are examined out of him : he must turn 
out prose and poetry willy-nilly, with miles of classical 
quotation. To succeed is speedily to attain to high social 
and official rank, with good pay and no end of power, 
A double-first (so to speak) is the dream of ardent Youth, which 
gets mummified in its quest. Hence in the Chinese novel you 
have ever the prig as hero. Of course, he is gifted with the 
miscellaneous qualities of a Ouida young man as well: but his 
main points are power of cram and correctness of deportment, 
Ming, the hero of ‘ How a Chinese B.A. was Won,’ knows the 
‘Taree Character Classic’ as an infant, and is a very fount of 
platitudes as a youth. He shuns his merry mates: he passes 
so well that Mandarins stay him with compliments and comfort 
him with birds nest soup, hashed dog, stewed black cat, fried 
rat, salted eggs, minced pork, and, best of all, a most noble 
slug, which the giver of the banquet carries to his mouth with 
his own chopsticks from his own dish, ‘a compliment which 
made quite a stir among the other scholars’; till in the end. 
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he gracefully permits his mother to broach the subject of mar- 
riage. In another story, Daffodil and Convolvulus, the charm- 
ing twins, are adjudged the prize of a competitive examination: 
Their sweethearts are the scholars Tsin and Te; and as Te at 
least is rather a dullard, there is no little anxiety as to the issue. 
So they wheedle the subjects out of the examiner, the scholars 
cram on the given lines, approve themselves ‘two veritable 
dragons of learning,’ and carry off the prizes. 

The women appear to greater advantage than the men. They 
are tender, ingenious, faithful, good hearted, constant ; in every 
way charming. . Convolvulus and Daffodil are very nice young 
persons indeed, and so are the heroines of ‘a Chinese Girl 
Graduate ’ and ‘A Matrimonial Fraud.’ Theoretically, marriages 
are arranged between the parents of the contracting parties with 
the help ofa broker; but even in China, where the girls are care- 
fully secluded, love laughs at locksmiths and the Chinese virgin 
is nothing if not ingenious. Usually she is aided by some 
roguish yet faithful serving-woman—some Dorine of the Middle 
Kingdom. How Violet works for Plum Blossom, Peony for 
Pearl, and so forth, the reader must find for himself. Mar- 
riage seems almost as surely the end of a Chinese novel as 
of an English one. You pick up many curious details by the 
way. Thus, not only are marriages made in Heaven, but also 
wife and husband are bound together (by the ankles) with hea- 
venly cords of silk. At the ceremony matrimonial felicity is 
quaintly prefigured (or satirised?) by the presentation of a 
goose and a gander; a red silk veil completely hides the 
features Of the bride; suggestive inscriptions—as ‘May a 
hundred sons and a thousand grandsons be your portion ’— 
adorn the walls. Yet even in China women are not angels. 
In theory man is the master; in practice he is often sadly 
henpecked. In proof thereof Mr. Douglas tells the neatest of 
anecdotes. An official presents himself before his chief with 
a terribly scratched face. Asked the reason why, ‘ My vine- 
trellis,’ he replies ‘fell on me yestere’en.’ ‘’T’was your wife, 
responds his chief: ‘bring her to me.’ But his own wife has 
been listening, and in she comes; and with a mien so full 
of dread and majesty that ‘Go away,’ he cries, ‘and never 
mind your wife. A/y vine-trellis is going to fall on me.’ To 
this the darker story of ‘A Fickle Widow’ (which has a 
parallel in Ingoldsby) may serve as complement. The wife of 
Chwang, the philosopher, vows to keep single after his death . 
but, ere the mourning’s out, she falls madly in love, Chwang’s 
remains are stuck in an outhouse, and when the favoured 
youth ‘demands the brain ofa man boiled in wine to cure him 
of some malady,’ she suggests that Chwang’s will be the very 
thing and goes forth to filch it. But she finds him all alive ; 
she discovers that her lover is but ‘Chwang’s other self 
which by his magical power he was able to project into 
separate existences ;’ she doth incontinently hang herself ; and 
Chwang does zof remarry. Mr. Douglas is careful to vary his 
tales, so he balances this one with the history of a ludicrous 
fraud on the part of a supposed magician and his wife, and 
this again is turned by a perfectly charming fancy of a man 
changed into a carp, and caught (after incredible experiences’ 
by an old friend’s cook. This person proceeding to knock him 
on the head, he awakens to find himself butting the bed-post. 


HOSPITALS 


Hospitals and Asylums of the World. Vol. lll. Hospitals: 
History and Administration. Vol. 1V. Hospital Con- 
struction and Bibliography. Vol. V. Portfolio of Plans, 
By HENRY C. BURDETT, formerly Secretary and General 
Superintendent of the Queens Hospital, Birmingham. Lon- 
don: Churchill. 


These magnificent volumes form the second and concluding 
portion of Mr, Burdett’s great book. Volumes I. and II, 
treating of Asylums for the Insane throvghott the world, 
published more than a year ago, were duly reviewed in this 
place ; the three now under consideration complete the work of 
many years. Difficulties connected with publication have delayed 
its appearance and have given the author much extra toil and 
inconvenience. Lut predilection and opportunity will take a 
man far; and Mr. Burdett had not only these with him but 
also the zeal, the industry, the determination in whose absence 
so immense an enterprise had been impossible. His book is no 











mere compilation from Hospital Reports and architects’ plans, 
but the outcome of a vast amount of laborious investigation and 
of many journeys in Europe, America, and the British Colonies. 
In a wisely governed country it would have been done at the 
State’s expense ; as the subject does not directly appeal to the 
sort of public which reads the magazines and little else, and as 
cost of production must have been very great. Even in the 
U.S.A., home of the Hoodlum, where they turn their murderers 
into mayors, the Surgeon Generals’ Bureau is a great and use- 
ful fact. But here such useful and toilsome achievements 
must be a matter of private enterprise, or go unperformed. 

In these later volumes Mr. Burdett approaches the whole 
subject of the treatment of the sick and injured poor (people, 
that is, with neither homes nor doctors of their own) ina spirit 
of the utmost breadth and catholicity. Had he stuck to his 
immediate text—the construction, arrangement, and mainte- 
nance of hospitals—he would have left unvisited much difficult 
and debateable ground. But with a courage and a wisdom 
fully justified by his training and his opportunities, he has faced 
and discussed those most important and difficult political and 
social questions which surround the relationship to the sick 
and suffering poor of both the Individual and the State. The 
whole theme bristles with difficulties and is thick strewn with 
pitfalls for the social reformer ; for the treatment of the sick 
poor is not the simple question it appears. The Good Samaritan 
faced his duty and did it. The oil and the wine, the food, the 
shelter, the landlord’s bill, all were obviously right with a 
man lying by the wayside robbed and bleeding, with neither 
pocketnorpenny. But what are the duties of the Good Samari- 
tan now? and what is the State to do for the idle dog who is 
neither sick nor hurt, but loves the luxury and ease of hospital, 
and whose pocket perchance holds far more pence than that of 
the threadbare East-end doctor he has cheated of a fee? In 
theory the hospital, with its highly skilled unpaid staff, its de- 
voted nurses, its exquisite arrangements, is a perfect insti- 
tution, an accretion of all the Christian graces; in 
practice it not uncommonly tends to become a strong incen- 
tive to idleness and pauperism. [But there is no reason why 
hospital treatment need be given for nothing; none why it 
should brand the patient as a recipient of charity. In the 
U.S. A. the beds devoted to the poor are comparatively few, 
while the beds and wards where the patient can pay fairly for 
his treatment are numerous and well appointed. In Britain 
most of the great hospitals depend for their existence on the 
revenues from lands and houses left by pious donors, or—- 
which is far more common—they are supported by volun- 
tary contributions, and are in a chronic state of poverty and 
clamour for funds. In consequence admission is not always 
easy, and letters from subscribers or life-governors must be 
canvassed for and got. A good (#2., a bad) ‘accident’ carries 
his own letters with him; but very few hospitals, even in 
England, can echo that ‘ Patet omnibus, which has been the 
boast of the Edinburgh Infirmary for near a hundred and 
sixty years. Here the patient’s need and the surgeon’s order 
suffice. In most civilised countries hospitals are supported 
partly by the payments of patients and partly by subventions 
from he State (being State-supported, it follows that, they are 
State-regulated). All such differences in management are 
cited and discussed by Mr. Burdett. 

Time and space would fail us to’set forth the many questions, 
intensely interesting to the medical profession, he deals withal : 
as the relation of Poor Law hospitals to medical teaching; the 
question of Hospitals for Infectious diseases and the relation of 
the public to them’; the relative merits of special and general 
hospitals, and the relation of each and all to the medical schools. 
Nursing,too, is treated of, and very completely, from its practical 
side. The duties of sister, staff-nurse, and probationer, their 
number in proportion to patients, their relations to each other, 
to the matron, to the doctor, all these vary in different countries 
and even in different hospitals : but there has been no more re- 
markable change all over the civilised world, than that in the 
profession of nursing the sick, The Gamps and Prigs are (or 
ought to be) extinct as the dodo ; even the gifted amateur who 
could pat a pillow, peel an orange, and settle flowers to the 
admiration of the curate, is either gone or going ; and now you 
have aclass of educated women thoroughly trained in nursing, 
and nursing as a matter by which they look to make a living. 
The night nurse with her dark-lantern in a ward, or by a sick- 
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bed outside, ‘ Patient through the watches long, Serving most 
with none to see,’ wears a sort of halo of romance: but if her 
nursing is to be of the best she must be punctually relieved, 
and sent out for a walk in the fresh air, ere she turns in; and 
she must have her dinner as regularly as if she were an officer 
of the Navy. Again, uniforms and badges are no mere decora- 
tive fripperies : they tend to maintain the esprit de corps of the 


profession and of the hospital. The relation of a great hospital 
to the Medical School which grows round it is also difficult 
and interesting. The public is apt to think that school and 
scholars make a convenience of the hospital, and frequent it 
that they may perform experiments on the live carcase. As 
matter of fact, however, no hospital is so well managed, in none 
are the patients so carefully and skilfully treated, and in none 
is the nursing so perfect, as those wherein the stimulus of 
teaching and the energy of youthful enthusiasm are present. 
In Mr. Burdett’s fourth volume the whole great theme of con- 
struction, arrangement, drainage, and ventilation is treated in 
masterly and practical terms. Experience has shown the 
vital import to the health, and even to the lives of patients, of 
matters so seeming unimportant as the lie of the wards to sun 
and wind, as the nearness or distance from neighbouring 
blocks, as the situation and the drainage of lavatories. Block 
system or corridor arrangement; open fireplaces or heated 
air (or both) ; all these are powerful factors, and may prove of 
still greater importance than the surgeon’s skill or the dietetic 
treatment of the physician. In respect of them every board of 
managers and every architect should possess and study and be 
guided by Mr. Burdett. 

The portfolio contains the plans of the best British, Colonial, 
Americin and foreign hospitals, convalescent institutions, 
nurses’ homes and certain medical school buildings carefully 
classified and drawn to a uniform scale: together with plans of 
all the London hospitals in the Jubilee year of Queen Victoria. 
It enables the reader who has been interested in the account 
of any given hospital to see its arrangement, air space and 
floor space at a glance, and, far better than description can, 
to appreciate the relative sizes of different buildings. All the 
volumes are admirably got up. The one defect is the enormous 
weight of them : especially the third, which Samson or Sandow 
might read without a desk, but not ordinary men. 


NEW NOVELS 


David Armstrong, the hero of Marie Connor's Zhe Heart's 
Awakening (London : Chapman) was one of nature’s gentle- 
men, and, like most heroes of that sort, was an extremely poor 
imitation of the genuine article. He was a plain-headed man, 
too, with red hair, and when you looked at his beaming eye 
you saw that he was a ‘noble young fellow,’ and incomparably 
superior to every other man in the neighbourhood. There- 
fore all the young and middle-aged women in the story loved 
him passionately, and offered him their hearts, those who hap- 
pened to be spinsters offering their hands as well. He finally 
accepted the noblest of these organs, the hand happening to 
have £ 30,000 in it, and a reversionary interest in as much more. 
Not only women but railway companies felt the power of his 
blandishments : for he had been enabled to return as Vicar to 
the village where he had been bred as a hedger and ditcher by 
the munificence of one of these corporations which bought at 
an extravagant price a piece of previously worthless land, which 
constituted his little all. In his hedging and ditching days, an 
eccentric female asked him to dinner, and he mightily im- 
pressed the unintellectual and brainless company by two things. 
First, they thought him a common person because he drank with 
his mouth full and ate his fish with a fork and a piece of bread, 
though a fish-knife lay ready to his hand. And then they mar- 
velled at his natural nobility, and forgot the fish-knife, because, 
one of them happening to relate without shame a piece of cad- 
dish behaviour of which he had been guilty, David denounced 
him in a sermon as fervid and nearly as long as those with 
which Mr. Alpheus Morton proposes to favour the House of 
Commons, Neither the automatic company nor the author 
seems to have understood that abuse of fish-knives may or may 
not, according to circumstances, be bad manners, but that Mor- 
tonizing at dinner must be bad manners, because it is exces- 
sively disagreeable to have one guest saying ‘in a strong 
voice’ to another, ‘ That was a cruel lie, my lord!’ and then 
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preaching at length on the text. Among the ladies 
who proposed to this lout was a female miser of vast 
wealth, whose aim in life had up to that time been to prove 
that woman, if she had the means, could be as cruel and 
oppressive as man. She entertained two elderly and three 
young gentlemen at a card party ; but the grand-souled heroine, 
whose papa was one of the players, burst in upon them and 
took him away, as a determined daughter might rescue a 
boozy parent from the public-house. All the six players 
behaved like schoolboys caught smoking by a master, and it 
did not seem to occur to any of them that playing cards in a 
private house is not acrime. Indeed how could it, when not 
only they were gambling but also the heroine’s ‘seriouseyes . . . 
encountered the significant wine set forth on the small table 
apart’? One of the youths, who was in love with these orbs 
escaped their notice by climbing into a bookshelf behind a 
curtain and staying there untilthey were gone. Ultimately the 
miser lost all her money, because of the amazing and unex- 
ampled condition of the law of England in those parts, and her 
life, because she was murdered by a tenant whom she had 
evicted. The Heart's Awakening is a merry tale. 

The cruel parent is out of date; and no novelist with any 
respect for his readers would essay to witch them with the 
woes of an Araminta whose mother—/far less her father—dis- 
approves of the quarter wherein she has vested her young 
affection. The young generation indeed is not only able to 
manage its own affairs, but those of its immediate predeces- 
sors also. Ja Summer Shade (London: Henry), by Mary E. 
Mann, gives an excellent picture of life as the young woman 
of this poor old worn-out century would have it to be. Here 
your parent’s at a discount. The heroine is provided with the 
two of orthodoxy and tradition ; but the female appears but as 
liar, while the male is a miserable, broken-down hen-feeder 
and pig-keeper. Herself is all the while as beautiful as Aurora 
and as spotless as Dian’s ceremonial tunic. One hero, a rough 
and loutish creature with a heart of gold, has a paralytic father 
who dies when it is fitting that he should. The other—the 
heroine’s—a tedious lay-figure (labelled ‘ prig’), has a father like- 
wise, and this father also dies, that his son may succeed to his 
mortgaged estate. Plainly a son may be idle, useless, incapa- 
ble of turning an honest penny, and be none the worse hero for 
that; but that father whose land has got depreciated is only 
fit to be ‘cold meat,’ as the saying is, and play the essential 
at a funeral. Granting this to be a true and proper view of the 
relative positions of persons under thirty to persons over fifty, 
In Summer Shade does certainly hold the mirror up to nature. 
At any rate its young lady in chief has a chequered and in- 
teresting experience ; and though the men are nought the 
women are life-like enough, and their sayings and doings were 
quite worth recording. 

Mr. F. C. Philips is, and seems likely to remain, a one-book 
man. Constance (London : Ward and Downey) departs not a 
all from the convention of commerce. The hero has a small 
part, most of the ‘ fat’ being given to the two villains : the first, 
our old acquaintance the bold, bad baronet (disguised as an 
Earl), who at Oxford took a first in ‘ Moderation,’ and there 
performed the series of athletic feats generally attributed to 
the hero ; the second, one Monsieur ce Maupas, a sccun- 
drel of devilish (to schoolgirls) ingenuity and politest (to 
servant-maids) treachery. Twain are the heroines also: the 
solemn young widow who gives her name to the book and her 
sister-in-law, a gay and giddy littlething. Villain number one 
tries to get hold of the widow, and to that end plants his circus- 
born, ca/é-chantant mistress in her house as governess. Of 
course nobody finds this damsel out, and she continues to visit 
the bold, bad one at his chambers (in the Albany) by means of 
the original device-of pleading a headache and locking herself 
in her room. Meanwhile, the Frenchman and the young thing 
‘carry on’ till she asks him whether he will marry her when 
she is divorced, and, on his refusal, thinks better of it and goes 
home. The belted earl, too, is rebuffed, first by his intended 
victim, and secondly by his ‘lydy friend,’ beloved meanwhile 
by a tame, vulgar doctor, who mesmerises her and is unable to 
wake her up: a thrilling incident at least as old as Max Adeler’s 
Out of the Hurly-Burly. Ultimately, this good man has that 
good wife. Mr. Philips again displays all his intimate know- 
ledge of Je hihg-lif: a knowledge scarce less variegated and 
far-reaching than Ouida’s own. 
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In Mrs. Grundy at Home (Ward and Downey) Mr. C. T. C 
James gives a most curious picture—a picture rather untrue 
than original—of English country-life. Your host is an arch- 
deacon who gets drunk at dinner every evening on his own 
Burgundy ; whose invalid wife talks of nothing but missions 
to the heathen; and whose daughter applies herself to mis- 
placed charity in the parish. The Squire is a Baronet who 
has gout because the postal authorities paint the letter-box 
at his park gates red. The various ladies in the district 
are shrews and back-biters all, save only the vicar’s wife, 
who is ridiculously young in proportion to her husband. The 
village, called Drizzlington, is in the Essex marshes, where 
the rain it raineth every day, and the inhabitants all die of 
consumption. The Burgundy, the missions, the letter-box, the 
rain, etc., are insisted on with terrible severity; and that 
is Mr. James’s conception of Mrs. Grundy. For the story, a 
beautiful girl comes straight from school to live with the arch- 
deacon as his poor relation. A man about town, of an adorable 
pattern, follows, and they go out for walks together every 
evening. He kisses her, he takes her in his arms, he en- 
courages her to lay her head on his manly shoulder. Now, 
he is married (his wife, a ten years’ lunatic) ; and when his 
conduct has become common talk, the county people start 
cutting; and the fair one runs away with him. jut the 
proprieties are saved. And there you are. 

In The Children of the King (London: Macmillan), by F. 
Marion Crawford, an excellent incident, an incident as vivid 
and dramatic as anything done of late, demands two volumes 
of leading-up. It is an intolerable deal of something not nearly 
so good as sack ; yet there is naught else in the book. Had 
the thing been done in a volume—had Mr. Crawford, that is, 
shown any desire of the use and value of words, it had equalled 
his best. As it is you have a great deal of description 
(pleasant but a little dull), much pictureing of Italian life, 
excellent touches here and there, and an excess of superfluous 
and tedious detail ; and in the end, having excellent right to 
be tired, you uplift your hands in thankfulness for that, after 
all, Zhe Children of the King is not another Dox Orsino. 
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That Hated Saxon, Lady Violet Greville. Ward and Downey. 

the Last of the Dynmokes. Claude Bray. Bentley. 3 vols. 
VERSE 

Ballads of a Bohemian. S.J. 4. Fitzgerald. Boot. 1s. 6d. 


Lyric Ballads. Translated by F. Helmore. Putnam. 6s. 


BioGrapuy 


Eminent Persons, Vol. 111. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 


Recollections of an Egyplian Princess. Wlackwood. 21s. 
History 

Hibernensis. Henry Bradshaw. Cambridge ; University Press. 
2s. 6d. 

Lnternational Law. 1, A. Walker. Cambridge : University 
Press. 18s. 

The Baronage and the Senate. W. C. Macpherson. Murray. 
16s. 


The Campaign of Waterloo, J.C. Ropes. Putnam. 12s. 6d. 
f he French Revolution. C. E. Mallet. Murray. 3s. 6d. 
The Indian Empire. Sit W.W. Hunter. W.H. Allen. 28s. 








UPTURE CURED.—J. A. SHERMAN, Hernia Specialist, 64 
tall Chancery Lane, London, sends his Book of Information and 
English Endorsements, post free, 7d. 
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MISCELLANEA 


Commercial Arithmetic. S. Jackson. Macmillan. 3s. 6d. 
Florio’s Montaigne: The Second Book, ‘The Tudor Trans- 
lations’ Series. Edited by W. E. Henley. Nutt. 
Heligoland for Zanzibar. UHorace Waller. Stanford. Is. 
Homer and the Epic. Andrew Lang. Longmans. 9s. 


Hygiene and Public Health. Thomas Stevenson. Churchill. 
28s. 

Marriages, Regular and Irregular. An Advocate. Glasgow: 
Hodge. 


Romance of the Wool Trade. James Bonwick. Griffith. 3s. 6d. 
The Early History of Coffee Houses in England. ¥. ¥. Robin- 
son. Kegan Paul. 6s. 


The Germ-Plasm. A. Weismann: Translated by W. N. 


Parker. Scott. 6s. 
The Golden Book of India. R. Lethbridge. Macmillan.  4os. 
The Great Book Collectors. C. 1. Elton and M. A. Elton. 


Kegan Paul. 6s. 
The Poets and Nature. Yhil Robinson. Chatto. 6s. 
The Tell Amarna Tablets. C. R. Conder. Watt. 5s. 
Woodwork. William Nelson. Philip. 3s. 6d. 


ForEIGN 


Aus Sadis Divan. Aus d. Nachlass F. Rueckerts. Berlin ; 
Luesteooeder. 3m. 

Clairine. Noél Blanche. Paris: Ollendorff. 3fr.5o. 

Critique des moeurs. Paul Adam. Paris: Kolb. 

Die Graensen des lettischen Volkstammes. A. 
Leipzig: Voss. 17m.50. 

Das Schuldwesen des preuss. Staates und d. deutschen Reiches. 
Stuttgart. Cotta. 6m. 

Das Negerenglish an der Westkueste von Afrika. 
Berlin : Plahn. 1m, 

Das Teufelchen. M. Bernhard. Dresden: Pierson. 

Eheeben. H. Heiberg. Leipzig: Friedrich. 6m, 

Erkaempft. A.Harder. Berlin: Janke. 5m. 

Etudes et lecons sur la révolution francaise. 
Paris: Alcan. 3fr.50. 

Kein Erbarmen. E.v. Wald Zedtwitz. 


3fr.50. 
Bielenstein. 


P Grade. 


4m. 


F. A. Aulard. 


Berlin: Janke. 7m. 


L’ Allemagne et la Russie au 1gve siecle. Ed. Simon. Paris: 
Alcan. 3fr.50. 

LAutomne dune femme. Marcel Prévost. Paris: Lemerre. 
3fr.50. 

La Marine royale en 1789. M. Loir. Paris: Colin. 3fr.50. 

Le Chemin qui monte. A. F¥ilon. Varis: Hachette. 3fr.50. 

Le Créfuscule. Propos du Soir. Maxime du Camp. Paris: 
Hachette. 3fr.50. 

Le Sécret du précepteur. V. Cherbuliez, Paris: Hachette. 
3fr. 50. 

Longues et Bréves. ¥. Coppée. Paris: Lemerre. 3fr.50. 

Maedchen am See Erzaehlung. W. Wolters. Dresden: 
Piersen. 2m. 

Paris qui mamuse. Xanrof. Paris: Flammarion. 3fr.5o. 


Religion und Religionen. Th. Ziegler. Stuttgart : Cotta. 2m. 
Séphora. Le Comte Wodzinski. Paris: Lévy. 3fr.5o. 
Soeurs. J. Ricard. Paris: Lévy. 3fr.5o. 

Temps diffictles. J. ¥. Forain. Paris: Charpentier.  2fr. 
Vain Sacrifice. W. Busnach. Paris: Flammarion. 3fr.so. 





NOTICE 


Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 
to the Eprror, 115 Fleet Street, London. The Epiror cannot 
undertake to return Manuscript in any case. 


Advertisements and business communications should be addressed, and 
Cheques, etc., made payable to JOHN DOUGLAS, 115 Fleet Street, 
London, or 68 Princes Street, Edinburzh. 


Terms of Subscription: —For the United Kingdom, £1 63. per annum ; 
all other countries throughout the world, £1 10s. 4d.; or for 
six months at half these rates. Subscriptions payable in advance. 


7HE NATIONAL OBSERVER may be obtained in Parts of the 
following :—Veuve J. Boyveau, 22 Rue de la Banque; Galignani’s, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; Brentano’s, 17 Avenue de l’Opéra; and Neal’s 
English Library, 248 Rue de Rivoli; and at Nice of the Galig- 
nani Library, 16 Quai Massena, 
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Foreign Books at Foreign Prices. 


WILLIAMS AND NORGATE, 


IMPORTERS OF FOREICN BOOKS, 
14 HENRIETIA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, 
And 20 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 





THE NATIONAL OBSERVER 


CONTENTS OF LAST WEEK’S ISSUE. 


New Year in Athens. By Sir Herbert 


Maxwell. 


Notes, 
The Pedant at Work. 


Majuba at Westminster, The Isle of Voices. By R. L. Steven- 
Our Lawless Governors. son, ; ji 
Spoliation. The Makar’s Complaint. By Hugh 


Haliburton. 
Correspondence : 

‘ Four Three-Quarters.’ 
Madman or Symbolist. 
The Uriversal Chaperon, 
‘The Scottish Church. 

The Knightly Ye: ars. 
An Anglo-Ind an’s Travels. 

Frederick Beyle. A Naturalist’s Paradi+e 
Faits-Divers. By Stéphane Mallarmé. Old and New. 

300ks of the Week. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


NOW READY, price £6 Gs, net 


DANTE: 


Illustrations to the Divine Comedy ¢ of Dante. 
Executed by the Flemish Artist, JOH. STRADANUS, 1587, and Reproduced in 
Phototype (facsimile in size and colour) from the Originals existing in the 
Medicio-Laurenzianan Library of Florence. 
I dited, with Tntroduc tion, by Dr. GUIDO BIA >I, of Florent e, 
by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


Mr. Asquith’s First. 
English Landlords. 

The Tedium of Life. 

* Henryfowlering.’ 

Of Paris Make. 
Preter-Natural History. 
Behind the Shade. 


An English Colony in Uganda. By 














and with Prefac e 


Limited Edition of 300 copies, 100 of which are reserved for sale in Italy. 
The work in handsome Florentine binding, size 20in. by 14in., price £6 6s. net. 
All stude nts of Dante will welcome the very interesting and sumptuous volume. 

/ , 
Limes. 


With Frontispiece, large crown 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


RUSSIA UNDER ALEXANDER IIL. 


And in the Preceeding Period. 
Translated from the me of H. VON SAMSON-HIMMELSTIERNA, 
Y J. MORRISON, M.A.,, 
And Edited, with Explanatory Notes and Introduction, by FELIX VOLK-OVSKY 
* Exceptionally interesting. ... . The volume teems with striking revelations and 
able aferpus, .. . . Cannot be too widely and attentively read in this country.’ 


,) ly 7 rrap' 
LAMY 4 OLER TAP A, 


OLD RABBIT. THE VOODOO, 


And Other Sorcerers. 
EDITED BY MARY ALICIA OWEN 


Illustrations by Juliette A. Owen and Louis Wain. 


st, funniest book you ever saw.’— Westminster Budget. 








With over so 
: lhe loveli 


Cloth, 6s. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth 6s. 


ST. GEORGE AND THE DRAGON. 


By SARAH ANN MATSON. 





Illustrated by C. M. Southby. 


BERNARDIN DE ST. PIERRE. 


(Author of ‘ Paul and Virginia ) 
By ARVEDE BARINE. Translated by J. E. GORDON. 
The New Volume of The Great French Writers.’ Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 





FISHER 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS: 


and other Verses. 


By RUDYARD KIPLING. 
Extra post 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


The large Third Edition of this Book having been exhausted a 
Fourth Edition is now ready. 


‘These Ballads are as wonderful in their descriptive power as they are vigorous in 
their dr aimatic force. ‘Chere are few ballads in the English language more stirring 
than ‘‘ The Ballad of East and West,” worthy to stand by the Border ballads of 
Scott.’ - Spectalor, 


PIERRE AND HIS PEOPLE 
By GILBERT PARKER. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 


LONDON: T. UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





‘Mr. Parker is one of the most distinctive writers of short stories.’ 
St. James's Gazette 


METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, London, W.C. 








SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 
RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS OF THE WORLD: 





National, Christian, and Philosophic. 
Third Edition, 832 pp., 8vo, 10s. 6d. Part I. Religion of Egypt, Prof. 
Viele ; Hittites, Tyler; Babylonia, Boscawen ; Assyria, Canon Rawlinson ; 


Ancient Judaism, A. H. Oxford ; Jewish Ethics, Morris Joseph ; China, 
Prof. Legge; Taoism, Balfour ; Japan, Pioundes; Shinto, Goh ; Shintoism, 
Isab. Bird; Hinduism, Sir A. C. Lyall; Buddhism, Rhys Davids ; Budd- 
hism in China, Beal; Persia, Dr. Mills; Parsi, Dadabhai Naoroji ; 
Mithraism, J. M. Robertson; Greck and Latin, Sir G. Cox ; Paganism in 
Christianity, C. F. Keary; Slavonic, W, R. Morfill; Teutonic, York 
Powell; Muhammadanism, Dr. Leitner ; Sikhism, F. Pincott; Sufism, E. 
G. Browne; Babiism, Browne; Ancient America, Robertson. Part. II. 
Armenian Church, Conybeare ; Greek Church, Orloff; Russian, Orloff; 
Church Catholic, Costelloe ; Mass, Costelloe; Religion of Dante, Oscar 


Browning ; Old Catholics, R. S. Oldham; Church of England, Canon 
Shuttleworth ; Nonconformity, J. A. Picton, M.P.; Presbyterianism, 
Fotheringham; Independency, White; Quakers, Pollard; Baptists, 


Unitarians. 

; Theosophy, Mrs. Besant ; 
ng Marks ; Spinoza, Sir F. 
Humanity, Fred. Harrison ; Skepti- 
Ethical Movement, Stanton 


Clifford ; Methodism, Mrs. Sheldon Amos; Irvingites, Miller ; 
Crosskey ; Theism, Voysey ; Mysticism, Lilly 
Swedenborg, Child; Mormons, Anderson ; 
Pollock ; Rousseau, Mrs. Macdonald ; 
cism, John Owen; Evolution, Bevington ; 
Coit; Secularism, Foote 

ANG LO-SAXON ANTIQUITIES. 


THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS OF THE ANGLO-SAXONS. 


By Baron J, bE Baye. With 17 4to. Steel Plates (containing 114 Figures of 
swords, spear-heads, fibula, glass vessels, pottery, etc), and 31 W oodcuts. 
R »yal 4to, 215s. 


STANDARD AUTHORS SERIES—New Vots. 
LIFE OF BEAU BRUMMELL. By Captain Jesse. 1 


vol. 4s. 6d. net. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF MADAME D’ARBLAY. 


Edited by CHARI OTTE BARRETT. 4 vols. 16s. net. 


LETTERS AND WORKS OF LADY MARY WORTLEY 


MONTAGU. Edited by Moy Tuomas 8s. net. 
Edit:d 


LETTERS, etc., OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. 


by Joun BrapsHaw, LL.D. 3 vols 12s. net. 
NEW WORK BY MR, GEORGE BARLOW. 

A LOST MOTHER. With a Frontispiece of W. B. 
TT's Etching, after Blake’s ‘There Shall Be No More [eath.’ Fep 4t ) 
with Rubricate d Initials, antique boards, 4s. 6d. Large- paper (50 only), 7s. 6d. 
Mr. StoproRD Brooke writes: ‘/ Lge your poem a very beautiful thing. It 
Seents to me as true as it is fair, and as s ly thous ht as it is well done. It: isa 

poem Sor all who have lost their earthly le 'e ‘fo keep by them and to cherish, 


POEMS FROM THE —— Soult: sich Remedi 


tions by C. M. Aikman, M.A, on the opposite pages, and a Preface by Pro- 
fessor FiepLer, th,D. Antique boards, 2s 6d. 
‘A miniature gallery of German Poetry, to which the critic 
Fiedle r forms au seful guide.—Times. ‘A dainty little 
German lyrics.’ Mane HESTER GUARDIAN. 


First and Second Editions exhausted ; THIRD READY. 


A BROWNING PRIMER: A Companion to the Pocket 


Volume of ‘Selections from the Poetical We orks of Robert Br whing 


Estugr P. Derrrizs. With Introduction by Dr. F. J. Furnt ee 
half loth, 1s, 


DILETTANTE LIBRARY—NEWw Volts. 2s. 6d. each. 
VICTOR HUGO. J. PRINGLE NicHoL. 
BROWNING and WHITMAN. Oscar Triccs. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
(1) A Dy pig ge WOMAN. By THomas Duncan. 


To the. few who can un lerstand ! the merits of a fine 
ene: daud well executed, the tale will be welcome, and cannot 

Noth ting could be more graphic than ae g 
Dairy TELEGRAPH. 


co hs eal _ 
sy Nirs. Pr INSENT. Cheap E dition 
33. 6d. ‘A work of remarkadbie power. 
doubtful if any writer, save George Fi liot and Thomas Hardy, wae sO id 
caught the idiosyncracies ef rustu chara ter. —GLasGow HERALD. 
,* , 
With 


) HAD I BUT KNOWN. By Exva Forpyce. 


Preface by Eona Lvati. Second Edition. 3s- 6d. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S TRANSLATION OF STRAUSS’ ‘ JESUS.’ 


THE LIFE OF JESUS CRITICALLY EXAMINED. 


By D. F. Strauss. ‘Translated by GeorGr Exttot. New Edition, in 1 vol 
With Introduction by Professor Oto PFLEILERER. Large 8vo, price 15s. 


THE BIBLE AND ITS THEOLOGY, AS POPULARLY 


TAUGHT :a Review and Kestatement. By Dr. G. VANCE SMITH. 
INDISPENSABLE TO OFFICERS OF HEALTH. | : 
TREATISE ON PUBLIC HEALTH. and its Applications 


in England, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, Sweden, and Finland. By 
Drs. PALMBERG and NEWSHOLME, 182 Illustrations, 21s. 
, 


HOW NATURE CURES. A New System of Hygiene ; 


also the Natural Food of Man. By E. Densmore, M.D. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


RECRUDESCENCE OF LEPROSY AND ITS CAUSA- 


TION. The Leprosv Investigation Committee, etc. A Popular Treatise. By 
WitwtiaM ‘Tess, With an Appendix showing the Results of Vaccination. 
408 pp., Os. 

THE SOCIAL HORIZON. By the Commissioner of the 


Daily News, author of ‘ Life In Our Villages’ 2s. 6d. Second Edition. 

Daily Chronicle :—* We have read nothing so fresh, so suggestive on the social 
pro blem for some time. It is so bright and clear and unconventional that an 
intelligent person who reads it is likely to think more seriously and more intelli- 
gently about that problem than he has done before. ... . To say that a little book 
of about 160 pages sets one thinking and stirs our better feelings is high praise, and 
that high praise we can unreservedly give to this suggestive little work.” 

Westminster Review :—‘ It is not given us to divulge the name of the author of 
‘The Social Horizon,’ but we have not for a long time read a book which has 
attracted us more. It is one of those thoughtful w orks which sets the reader think- 
ae I 


2 vols 


al preface by Prof. 
volume of representat.ve 


“A very clez rr 
pi cture, % well des 
fail to be appreciat d. 
he Drumwhinnie matrous. 


(2) JENNY’S CASE. 


of this very suc ~cessful Novel. 


athering of 


Price 5s. 


The book stirs up all one’s best ideas and impulses, and bears to be read 
and re-read from end to end. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN. 


PATERNOSTER SQUA ne 


& CO. 
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MONTHLY, PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


Contents for March. 


Notes on the Home Rule Bill: 
I. Clause Nine. By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
Il. The Mutual Safeguards. By J. E. Repmonp, M.P. 
III. Home Rule in Croatia. By DonALD CRAwrForD, M.P. 
Poor Law Reform. By Rev. SAMUEL A. BARNETT. 
Mr. Freeman and the ‘ Quarterly Review.’ By T. A. ARCHER. 
Shakespeare’s ‘Julius Cesar.’ By JULIA WEDGWOOD. 
The Teacher's Training of Himself. By Rev. J. FE. C. 
WELLDON 
Thou Art the Man. By Mary STEADMAN ALDIS, 
Talks with Tennyson. By AGNEs GRACE WELD. 
The Holy Catholic Church. By Rev. R. E. BARTLEIT. 
The Last of the Vampires. By PHIL ROBINSON, 
The New Hypnotism: A Reply. By C. Liroyp Tuckey, M.D. 
The Unemployed and the Land. By Haro_p E. Moore, 


The Inadequacy of ‘Natural Selection.’ II. By Herperr 
SPENCER. 





ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 
1§ & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


MARCH. 





The Depression of Trade: Opinions of Men of Business, 

Vaccination agaitst Asiatic Cholera. By Dr. HAFFKINE (o7 
the Pasteur Institute). 

Dutch Society in Java. By W. Basi, WoRSFOLD. 

American Sidelights on Home Rule. By T. W. Russett, M.P. 

The Dream a as Revelation. By Professor SULLY. 

The College of France. By FREDERIC CARREL. 

Urban Populations. By the Right Rev. the Bishop or Beprorp 

Wine Growing in California. By WILLIAM RosErTs. 

The History of a Movement. By Mrs. GARRETT ANDERSON. 

The Familistére at Guise. By CHARLES HANcOcK. 

The New Spirit. By J. ADDINGTON SyMonps. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 





DANIELS’ GHOIGE FLOWER SEEDS. 


EIGHTEEN BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES OF EASY CULTURE 


Specially selected for a long succession of bloom in the open garden, including :— 
Aster, finest double, Poppy, New Shirley. 
Stock, 10-week, finest double, Godetia, large-flowered. 
Mignonette, sweet-scented Pansy, choice mixed. 
Sweet Peas, choice mixe: d. Scarlet Linum. 
Nasturtium, Tom Thumb. | Clarkia a ala, ete. 
With full cultural directions. Post free 1s. 6d. ; Two Packets, as. gd. 


Sown now will produce a brilliant display throughout the summer and antumn. 


OTHER COLLECTIONS OF CHOICE FLOWER SEEDS. 
2s. 6d., 5s., 7S. 6d., ros. 6d., 15s., and 2rs, each. 
Illustrated Catalogue free to customers, 


LILIUM AURATUM 
(THE BEAUTIFUL GOLDEN-RAYED LILY OF JAPAN. 
Magnificent for pots, in the greenhouse, or the open garden. Quite hardy, and 
deliciously scented. Planted now will bloom splendidly dnriug the Summer and 
Autumn, 
Fine Selected Roots. Per doz. ss. 6d. ; six for 3s., or twenty-five for ros. 
Extra Fine Roots. Per doz. 8s.; six for 4s. 6d , or twenty-five for rss. 
Very Large Roots. Splendid. Per doz. rgs. ; six for 8s., or three for 4s. 6d. 
Carefully packed and sent Carriage Free for cash with order. 


DANIELS BROS., Seed Growers & Narcerymen, Norwich: 





ENGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCIATION. 
£1000 POLICY INCREASED TO £1100 IN FIVE YEARS. 

At the NINTH QUINQUENNIAL DIVISION of PROFITS 1890— 
after a stringent TZhree per cent. Valuation—BONUS ADDITIONS 
were declared at the RATE of TWO POUNDS PER CENT PER 
ANNUM on the Sums Assured, with INTERIM BONUS on Claims prior 
to Next Division of Profits, 1895, when Policies xow Opened will rank for 
FOUR YEARS’ BONUS. INVESTED FUNDS—/1,752,500. 

120 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. A/anager—W. SmitTu, LL.D. 








WALTER SCOTT'S LIST. 


CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES (22 vols.) 
DR. ee ANN’S IMPORTANT NEW VOLUME. 
»wn 8vo, price 6s. with 24 Illustrations. 


THE GERMAN. PLASM: A Theory of Heredity. By 


A. WEISMANN, Professor in the University of Freiburg-in-Breisgau. Translated 

by W. New ron P ARKER, Ph.D,, Professor in the University of South Wales 
and Monmouthshire, and Harriet RonNFE! pr, B.Se. 

In this volume Professor Wisemann for the first time deals in a complete and com- 

prehensive way with the fundamental problems of heredity in plants. animals, and 

man. It isa fuller discussion of most of the points considered in the ‘ Essays upon 


Heredity,’ which Professor Weismann no longer considers to represent accurately 
his present views. Among the subjects discusse qd. are the capac oh f or regeneration, 
the phenomena of reversion, the supposed transmission of acquired characters and 


cof diseases, etc. 
NEW EDITION OF NOVELS BY GEORGE MOORE. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d. each. IWENTIETH EDITION, 
A MUMMER’ S WIFE. By GEORGE MOORE. 


‘No one who wishes to examine the subject of realis m in fiction, with regard to 
English novels can afford to neglect ‘A stm mers Wife Atheneum, 


EIGHTH EDITION. 


A MODERN LOVER, By Georce Moore. 


‘It would be difficult to praise too whey the strength, truth, delicacy, and pathos 


of the incident ‘ f Gwynnie Lloyd, and the admirable treatment of the great sacrifice 
she makes, S pec fa’ 


SEVENTH EDITION, 


A DRAMA IN MUSLIN. By GeorGE Moore. 


*Mr. George Moore's work stands on a ve ry muc h higher plane than the faci 


fiction of the circulating libraries. ... . The characters are drawn with patient care 

and with a power of individualisation which m: wr the born novelist. It is a seri 

powerful, and in many respects edifying book.'—Pad? Madl/ Gazette. 

ISBEN’S FAMOUS PROSE DRAMAS, Edited by 
Wittiam Arcuer. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. per Volume. 


Vol. I. A DOLL’S HOU SE, The LEAGUE of Youth, and The PILLARS o 
SOCIETY. With Portrait of the Author and Biographical Introduction. 
Vol. Il. GHOSTS, An ENEMY of the PEOPLE, and The WILD DUCK, 

With an Introductory N¢ te. 

Vor. IL. LADY INGER of OSTRAT, The VIKINGS at HELGELAND, 
and the PRETENDERS. With an Introduct ry Note and Portrait 
of Ibsen. 

Vor. IV. EMPEROR and GALILEAN. With an Introductory Note. 


Vow. V. ROSMI RSHOI! M, The LADY from tt SEA, and HEDDA 
GABLER. With an Introductory Note. 
The se ue ce f the plays in each volume is chronological : th mplete 
volumes comprising the dramas presents them in chronological order. 


AUTHORISED VERSION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6 
PEER GYNT: a Dramatic Poem, By Henrik Ipsey. 
Translated by WiLLt1aAM and Cuares ARCHER. 
This Translation, though unrhymed, preserves throughout the various rhythms of 
the ori ginal. 


Be SE ngli sh readers this will not merely be a new work of the No rwegian p 
dramatist, and satirist, but it will be alsoanewIbsen. ,. . . Here is the imaginative 
Thees 1, iudeed the Ibsen of such a bois te crous, irt resistible fertility of fancy that ne 
breathes with difficulty as one follows him on his headlong course. ... . * Peer 
Gynt ” is a fantastical, satirical drama of enormous inter ‘st, and the present trans- 
lation of it is a masterpiece of fluent, powerful, graceful, and literal rendering.’— 


Da'ly Chronicle. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, Ltd., 24 Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 


WORKS BY W. E. HENLEY. 


( DEACON BRODIE. 
THREE PLAYS / ADMIRAL GUINEA. 
| BEAU AUSTIN. 
By W. E. HENLEY and R. L. STEVENSON. 


Crown 8vo. 252 pages, printed by Constable on hand-made paper with wide 
margins, bound in cloth, top gilt, bevelled edges, 8s. 6d. net. 

In addition to the ordinary Edition, 30 copies have been printed on 
Japanese vellum, all of which are subscribed for, and 100 copies in large 8vo, 
on Dutch hand-made paper, twenty of which are still for sale at 25s. net. 

Pall Mall Gazette.—‘ Beau Austin . . . . contains passages of 
such delightful English as no one with the smallest sense of style can read 
or hear without emotion, and its culminating scene is, both in diction and 
dramatic feeling, the noblest passage in English prose drama of the present 
century. Admirat Guinea, This brilliant piece of workmanship isincom- 
parably deft and spirited, and if ever there was an actad/e play this is it. 

Times.—‘ Their publication in permanent form is in every respect to 
be welcomed by all lovers of good literature.’ 

ueen.—‘ Beau Austin is the finest play since Sheridan wrote.’ 

Liverpool Post.—‘ The style is exquisite. . and gives to all 
who have a feeling for elegant diction a rare treat.’ 

Daily Chronicle.—‘ Beau Austin .... the characters are in- 
dividualised with exquisite delicacy and certainty of touch, the action pro- 
deeds by nicely adjusted steps to its culmination and close, and the dialogue 
is full of humour, dignity, and beauty. ... . « Admiral Guinea... . the 
sleep-walking scene of the last act is one of the weirdest and most thrilling 
dramatic conceptions known to us.’ 


THE SONG OF THE SWORD and other 


VERSES. By W. E. HENLEY. Foolscap 8vo, xii and 104 pp. Price 
5s. net. Printed by Const ible on special paper with rough edges. 
Daily Chronicle.—‘ The passion of the verse, page after page, 
is almost terrible. It flares like some intense, sple ndid light.’ 
Times.—‘ Of exceptional interest and importance.’ 
‘A veritable virtuoso, a past-master of his craft. 
These are of a most rare and amazing excellence.’ 
Professor Minto in 7%e Bookman—‘ Mr. Henley’s “ Volun- 
taries” are an artistic triumph.’ 


London: DAVID NUTT, 270-271 STRAND. 
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Sbipping Announcements. 
[NDIA, CEYLON, JAVA, QUEENSLAND, 
BURMAH, PERSIA, EAST AFRICA, Ete, 


BRITISH INDIA STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY (LimTD.) 
BRITISH INDIA ASSOCIATION. 











MAIL STEAMERS | FROM LONDON TO 


CALCUTTA. | ZANZIBAR. 
MADRAS, MOoMBASSA., 
CoLoMBO, BRISBANE. 
RANGOON. BATAVIA, 
MAURITIUS. ROCKHAMPTON. 
BOMBAY. TOWNSVILLE, 
KURRACHEE, MARYBOROUGH. 
BAGHDAD. 


Delivering Mails, Passengers, Specie, and Cargo at all the principal Ports of 
INDIA, BURMAH, EAST AFRICA, QUEENSLAND, and JAVA. 
very Comfort for a Tropical Voyage. 
Apply to Gray, Dawes & Co., 13 Austin-friars, E.C., and 4 Pall Mall East, S.W. 
or to SELLATLY, HANKEY, Seweit & Co., Albert Square, Manchester ; 51 Pal ih 
Mall, and Dock House, Billiter Street, London, 





AUSTRALIA, TASMANIA, NEW ZEALAND. = 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


EAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for the 


above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, 
and COLOMBO. 


’ Head Offices— 
F. GREEN & CO., aioe <i 
Managers | ANDERSON, ANDERSON & CO., ay ee 


For passage apply to the latter firm, ats FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C.; or 
to the Branch Office, 16 COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET, ) 


SLOAN & SON, 


REMOYAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET, 


67 CASTLE STREET, AND Depot—EasTEer Roap, 


EDINBURGH. 
RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND.’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. 6d. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


EDINBURGH. 








AND 79 QUEEN STREET, j 





THE 
‘DANDIE DINMONT’ 


OLD SCOTCH WHISKY. 


Dr. Sruvenscn MACADAM | says— 
‘A Genuine, Well-Matured, and First-Class Spirit, free from Fusel 
Oil, and of Pure and Excellent Quality.’ 


Sole Proprietors— 


A. ALEXANDER & CO., 


LEITH AND LONDON. 





PRESER 








HANDSOM E CLOCKS AN D WATCHES. 
BONUS TO BE GIVEN DURING 1893 TO USERS OF VENUS SOAP. 


Any mn 
te) Ce Studi one free 
ons, Whitehall Soap Wo 
VENUS SOAP 
\For 120 Wrappers, Timepiece 
For 200 Wrappers, Timepiece 
@ For 350 Wrappers, Timepiece 





For 500 Wrappers, a Lady's 


eg st by sendi 
» Leeds, their full 
WRAPP 


For 400 Wrappers, aGentleman’s (Handsome) Watch will be sent. 


l to keep 
é h W. arson 
Name and Address and 
ERS odd. 
‘; 


9 


~* 


4in. Dial will be sent. 
6in. Dial will be sent. 
3, 9in. Dial will be sent, 


No. 
No. 
No. 





| Keyless | Wateh will be sent. 





THE STATUE, ‘ VENUS DE MILO,’ in the Galleries of the Louvre, Paris. 


For 25 Wrappers, a picture of this beautiful Statue 


will be 
60 Wrappers, a similar picture, 


sent to any add: Size 17}in. by 14in. mounted. For 


ess. 


handsomely framed, will be sent. 





Hotel Announcements. | 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 


Wellington Hotel, 


Mount Epuraim 
Under the distinguished patronage of His Grac e the late Duke of W ellington, K.G., | 
the: leading Nobility and Gentry, eto etc. The Hotel is 422 feet above sea-level ; 
south aspect; magnificent scenery; elegantly furnished; piano in every sitting: 
room ; cuisine, English and French; wine connoisseur; table d’hote at separate 
tables; large dairy farm ; supplies daily ; laundry. 
For Tariff, apply to J. BRABY, Proprietor, 


OXFORD, 


Mitre Hotel. 


One of the most 
Economical first-class 
Hotels in the Kingdom. 


LONDON. 


Langham Hotel, 


PorTLAND P ace, W. 
Situated i \. the most fashionable, convenient and healthy locality. 
Well Water. Electric light throughout. Moderate Tariff. 
Table d’Hote 6 to 8.30. Music by the Anglo-Saxon Band. 
Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 














Artesian 








Antique and Decorative Furniture, 
R. COWIE, 


389 QUEENSFERRY STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Invites Inspection of his High-class Collection of Old English, French, and Dutch 


| Furniture, comprising Cabinets, Coffers, Chiming Clocks Bureaux, and Commodes, 
| Oriental ee and sale 


Old China, “Engravings, Ivories, and Curios. 


IRISH SOCIETY. 








(THE ONLY SOCIETY JOURNAL IN IRELAND.) 


‘The brightest and most popular paper published in Ireland.’ 


Contains a complete record of all Society, Irish Marriages, Engagements, Balls‘ 


Parties, At Homes, etc. etc. 


| Indispensable to Ladies residing in Ireland, and their friends at home and abroad. 


Published at 11 D’Olier St., Dublin. 
N.B 


Price One Penny, 
B.—Sent post free to any address in the United Kingdom, One 
Year, 6s. 6d. Six months, 3s. 3d. 


London Office for English and Scotch Advertisers—66 LupGaTte Hirt, E.C. 





Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT ; 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 
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LEA & PERRINS SAUCE 








Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 


Signature, thus :— 





Lea Herne 


Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 


generally. Retail everywhere. 





LUXURIOUSLY 
COMFORTABLE 
EASY CHAIRS 





MAPLE & C 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON W 


Furnishing Establishment in the World. 


NV 


NOVELTIES IN 
LIBRARY AND 
SMOKING ROOM 


FURNITURE 





LIMITED 


Tho Largest and Most Convenient 


PERSIAN NUMUDS 
PERSIAN NUMUDS 


APLE & CO. invite attention to a large collection of 









PERSIAN NUMUDS, a few examples of sizes 
and prices of which are appended. Numuds are at once 
the thickest, softest, and most durable of floor coverings, 4 n iF 
and being so nearly square, supply a desid-ratum in Oriental =< ges ay aa = 
Carpets. eS ae a 
ft. in. ft. in. tae 4. ft. in. ft. in. L Oe 
ou 12 1 by 1 ¢ on’ ee. 4 a, ma 2 by I f a : ~ = ~——s 
The Sheridan Chair 12 5 by 10 8 a a8 by 11 3 4 The Improved Bamboo Bookcase 
An exceedingly comfortable shape, stuffed all hair, '3 “od sapped ico y lage : by 11 8 ; 6 » With ornamental front, 3ft. 6in. —_ sft. gin. high, 
in handsome Cret ynne, ot Ws : co <M: se 6 ift, 1in. deep, Li gs. ¢ 
Sold only in 1 ot 1chets, and 2, umd 1 1b. Lins, 
5 which keep a Tob 1cco in ea m San en n, 


‘sl’ 


, 
ee ee 





ASK AT ALL TOBACCO SELLERS, STORES, Etc, AND TAKE NO OTHER, 


SMOKERS ARE CAUTIONED AGAINST IMITATIONS. 


The Genuine bears the Trade Mark ‘ Nottingham Castle’ on every Packet and Tin, 


PLAYER’S NAVY CUT CIGARETTES 


In Packets containing 12, and Boxes of 24, 50,"and 100. 

The following extract from the Review of Reviews, Nov. 

THE PIPE IN THE WORKHOUSE.—The 
puffing away at an e: npty pipe , has tout hed the 


1890, is of interest to every smoker :— 

€ picture drawn by our Helper of the poor old man in the workhouse 
hearts of some of our correspondents. One who dates fromthe High 
Alps, and signs hi mself ‘ Old Screw, says : have been struck with your suggestion in the October number of the 
Rev iew of Reviews for a scheme to supp! ly smokers in union workhouses with tobacco. I am afraid, judged by the 
ordinary stand “rng | am the most selfish of mortals, as I never give a cent away for purposes of so-called charity; but 
this scheme of yours appeals at once to the symp ithies of a hardened and inveterate smoker. Were I in London, | 
would at once start a collecting box for the fund, and levy contributions for it on my smoking acquaintances; but, 
unfortunately, my business compels me to be a wandererer round the Continent for the next nine months I can how- 
ever, do a little and would like to contribute a pound of what I consider the BEST SMOKING TOBAC O, viz., 
“PLAYERS NAVY CUT ” (this is not an advertisement). I enclose, therefore, a cheque for the amount, 
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LIEBIG COMPANY'S” 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


Genuine only with Blue Signature across Label thus— 





Cookery Books Free on Application to 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO. Ltd. 
9 FENCHURCH AVENUE, E.C. 





~Frntea for the Proprietors by BALLANTYNE, Hanson & Co., 14 Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, and 
Published hy J, T. Fieip, at the NATIONAL ObsERVEK OFFICE S$, 115 Fleet Street, London, aud 63 Piinces Street Edinburgh. 
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LIGHTS ON HOME RULE 


From a Letter by Mr. James Anruony Froupe, LL.D. 


You cannot do better service than by impressing on the people of this country the fatal character of 
Mr. Gladstone's legislation. 


[Tur other side has given no reason for the faith that is 
in it. It is the object of this collection of utterances 
by eminent Englishmen to show that the timidity of the 
other side is not shared by those who regard Ireland as 
an integral part of the United Kingdom. 

Tue Eprror or The National Observer. | 


Mr. W. EL. HH. Lecky. 


Ix my own opinion the Home Rule Bill, if carried 
in its present form, would be ultimately ruinous to both 
Great Britain and Ireland ; but here I shall only set down 
a few of the consequences relating to the former. In the 
first place it would subvert the whole system of Parlia- 
mentary Government. It is proposed to maintain in the 
British Parliament eighty members who are to vote on 
questions affecting Ireland and the Empire, but not on 
questions exclusively affecting Great Britain ; who will 
have the power of turning most British measures into 
Irish ones, by moving that they should be extended to 
Ireland ; and who are certain to use their power mainly 
with Irish objects. It is not only possible, it is in the 
highest degree probable, that a Government with a large 
and steady majority on all British questions will find itself 
in a minority whenever a vote of No Confidence or any 
other Imperial question brings the eighty Irish on the 
scene. Surely a more grotesque Constitution was never 
devised! Is it conceivable that any firm and _ strong 
Government could exist on such a foundation? Is it not 
certain that this system of intermittent and alternate 


majorities must reduce Government to a condition of 


permanent debility, which would be utterly destructive to 
the well-being of the Empire ? 

The contribution of Ireland to Imperial purposes is to 
be the Customs, which are to be retained in Imperial 
hands, and the Irish Legislature, being deprived of all 
power over them, will be without one of the most 
essential attributes of a free Parliament. One probable 


result of this arrangement will be an immense increase of 


smuggling, for no one in Ireland is likely to take very 
stringent measures to enforce payments that are to be 
carried out of the country. Another is, that a formidable 


obstacle will be interposed to any further reduction of 
duties. ‘A free breakfast-table’ would at once strike off 


a great part of the Irish contribution. A third con- 
sequence, which Mr, Chamberlain has justly pointed out, 
is that a great war which destroyed Irish trade would 
necessarily diminish the Irish contribution, at a time when 
its increase was most urgently required. In the agonies 
of some desperate struggle for her national existence, 


England could obtain no Irish support except by the vote 
of the Irish Legislature. Is it likely that she would 
receive it? The vast majority in that Legislature would 


be in the hands of men who have very recently been paid 
by American Fenians ; who have systematically excluded 
the British flag from their demonstrations ; who have openly 
sympathised with every enemy of England ; who have 
through long years been steadily stimulating anti-English 
sentiment in Ireland. Even if these men were converted 
into sincere Loyalists, the sentiment which they have 
kindled would remain, and they would be always liable to 
be displaced by demagogues more violent than themselves. 
The new Constitution, among its other absurdities, 
stereotypes the existing Irish constituencies, which give 
a wholly disproportionate power to the most ignorant, the 
most priest-ridden, the most disloyal portion of the com- 
munity. Is it likely that a majority so constituted would 
in times of danger make great sacrifices for the Empire ? 
Is it even certain that the minority would wish to do so ? 
In the eyes of the Irish Protestants the policy of Mr. 
Gladstone is a policy of the basest treachery. In one form 
or another Ulster will certainly resist, and the only power 
that can coerce Ulster is an Imperial force acting under 
Imperial orders. It is possible that British troops may be 
some day employed in shooting down Ulster Protestants, 
because they refuse to place themselves under priestly 
or Fenian rule. But if that day arrives, it is not too much 
to say that it will see all attachment to Great Britain 
on the part of Irish Protestants extinguished for ever. 
The addition of some millions a year to British taxa- 
tion is but a very small part of the consequences that 
would follow. The path that Parliament is asked to tread 
is a path that leads to Separation, and through Separation 
to the downfall of the Empire. W. E. H. Lecky. 


Mr. John Tyndall, LL.D., D.C, FURS. 


To the lover of this ‘land of just and old renown’ the 
present outlook is not cheerful. Her foes are of her own 
household. <A great political party, submerging its own 
judgment, follows an aged and erring man far more ab- 
jectly than pious Catholics follow the Pope of Rome. He 
has had his years of sanity. He has dug his Suez Canal. 
He has gone on to his Panama; but instead of wrecking 
himself upon that enterprise, he is bent upon wrecking 
his country. An individual may go mad ; but the wonder 
and amazement of the present situation is the ‘ faith- 
madness’ of a whole party. They follow their leader like 
Gadarene swine, dreaming that the land of Beulah, in- 
stead of the deep sea, is before them. Argument is lost 
upon them; history is valueless; experience goes for 
naught. A kind of obstinate fury is the spell of the hour. 
A thing is to be done, and every consideration which warns 
us of the peril of doing it is brushed aside. 

The Liberal party has become the tool of a statesman 
whose head has been turned by the sophisms of a 
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doctrinaire. Mr. Gladstone is the muscle to which Mr. 
John Morley has hitherto played the part of nerve. The 
day of reckoning will come, but many an honest man will 
suffer meanwhile. The flower of industrial Ireland is to be 
placed at the mercy of the indolent—her intellect at the 
mercy of her ignorance: while, when the occasion arises, 
her splendid harbours will offer facilities to the foreign 
foe. Some gallant Hoche of the near future may count 
upon asympathetic reception from Mr. Gladstone’s friends, 
and run his vessels gaily into Bantry Bay. If you wish to 
compare our present Prime Minister and his trophies of 
Majuba, Pendjdeh, and Khartoum, with the great states- 
man he has so cruelly maligned, turn to the brilliant and 
impartial pages of Captain A. T. Mahan, President of the 
United States War College. Though written by an 
American, they will warm the blood of every true Briton. 
And then consider what would be the present condition 
of these islands if Gladstone had filled the place of 
Pitt. They would, without doubt, have become a pro- 
vince of our ‘sweet enemy France.’ 

I yield to no man in my desire to see Ireland not only 
justly but generously ruled. To Roman Catholics, as 
such, no trace of hostility exists in my mind ; but I hold 
that no priesthood ought to be allowed to occupy the 
position in which Mr. Gladstone would place the priest- 
hood of Ireland. Mr. John Morley may call this ‘ cant,’ 
but in talking thus he is certainly false to his former 
possibly to his present—self. (At this very hour, | 
doubt if his detestation of sacerdotalism be not 
intense than mine.) My sole motive power in relation to 
this question is the love of an Empire which has been 
built up and handed down to us by brave forefathers, and 
which Mr. Gladstone's measures would hand over to ruin 
and despair. I am dazed and stupefied by the action of 
our Prime Minister, and far more dazed and stupefied by 


more 


the action of those that follow him. Their safe-guards 


are worthless ; their tyranny is sure. 


England, bound in with the triumphant sea, 
Whose rocky shore beats back the envious siege 
Of watery Neptune, is now bound in with shame, 
With inky blots, and rotten parchment bonds ; 
That England, that was wont to conquer others 

' 


Hath made a shameful conquest of itself ! 
JoHn TYNDALL, 


Mr. George Wyndham, M.P. 


Mr. Gutapstone’s proposals for severing the Legis- 
latures of England and Ireland are now before 
the public. Their general purport has even been 


debated in Parliament, but so far, mainly from the Irish 
point of view. This was perhaps to be expected. The 
Government hold office in virtue of Irish not of British 
and still less of English votes. They have, accordingly, 
framed their measure rather to appease Irish opposition 
than to enlist English support ; and in obedience to the 
instincts of debate Unionist speakers have been led to 
fight for the most part on the ground chosen by their 
adversaries :—to criticise the Bill too exclusively as a 
message of peace to Ireland without sufficiently insisting 
on the graver consequences it entails, not on Ulster, not 
Ireland, but on England and the Empire. 

On the part of the Government there has been a 
feverish, almost an indecent, anxiety, to suit the taste of 
every section of Irish Nationalism. Whenever an Irish 
leader has risen to speak (and there are many Irish 
leaders) the Ministers of the Crown have one and all 
taken note of his every word, Whenever an English 
member has ventured to address the House (and but few 
were so hardy) the Government have assumed an attitude 


of ostentatious repose. They greeted Irish praise with 
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nods of encouragement and sighs of relief ; they insulted 
English protests with silence and simulated slumber. But 
for all their assumption of studied indifference it will yet 
be found in the end that Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
eloquent appeal to the British masses struck the note 
which must dominate the controversy. 

Home Rule is not an Ulster question, nor an Irish 
question, but an Imperial question: and, since England’s 
stake, as between the races of the Empire, is largest, it is 
pre-eminently an English question. What, then, have 
Englishmen, that considerable but hitherto unconsidered 
section of Her Majesty’s subjects, to gain from the Con- 
stitutional Revolution proposed? Will it conduce to the 
profit, power, or repute of the English race? An 
examination of the Bill shows that under its provisions 
the British taxpayer will be poorer; the Parliament at 
Westminster less efficient ; and the honour of England less 
entitled to respect. 

Of the future financial relations between 
Britain and Ireland now recommended by Mr. Gladstone, 
it is, for the moment, sufficient to say that Mr. Glad- 
stone more than any other man is responsible for those 
which at present exist ; that in 1886 he proposed changes 
in favour of Ireland described as ‘generous ;’ that in 
1893 he proposes further changes, to Ireland still more 
generous and (therefore) to England still less just. 

All the forces of the British Empire are now absolutely 
al the command of Ministers who can count upon a 


Great 


majority in the House of Commons, subject only to the 
right, rarely exercised by the House of Lords, of referring 
questions of national importance to the judgment of the 
The paramount power of Imperial Parlia- 
Ministers thus 


electorate. 
ment lies, therefore, in 
supported : to be used at any time and for any purpose. 
That is the secret of the Empire's strength. But 
under this Bill the conditions upon which the power 
of Parliament the Consti- 
There will be two majorities in the House of 


the hands of 


is based are banished from 
tution. 
Commons—one of the British members alone, the other 
of the British and Irish members taken together; and 
upon neither of them, as a rule, will any Government be 
able to rely. Ireland is to send eighty representatives 
to Westminster with the right to vote on Irish and Im- 
perial, but not on British, questions. It follows that the 
power of Parliameat must be paralysed in the hands of 
any Government unsupported by a clear majority of over 
eighty British members alone. The necessary results 
are two :—(1) Parliament will be reduced to a state of 
farcical incompetence; and (2) will be compelled to 
neglect every question in which Ireland has no stake. 
For only in dealing with affairs affecting Ireland may a 
Government rest, as now it rests, on the will of the 
majority of the whole House. 

The honour of the English people is pledged to pre- 
serve to Irish loyalists their right of government by a 
Parliament they can trust, as against government by a 
Parliament they must needs abhor. Government by an 
Imperial Parliament in which all races are fairly repre- 
sented is the minimum demand which cannot be refused to 
any part of the United Kingdom, Set against this obliga- 
tion of honour every plea that Irish discontent is a reproach 
to our statemanship, or a hindrance to our ease, is wholly 
idle and irrelevant. True, the proposals of the Govern- 
ment would bring not peace but a sword upon Ireland ; 
no diminution but a stronger congestion of Irish business 
upon Westminster. But on such considerations, to which- 
ever side they incline, the case for England’s honour can- 
not rest. Even if it were conceivable that Ireland as a 
whole should benefit by Home Rule ; that the road should 
be cleared at Westminster for English reforms; we must 
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still ask, Is it right or wise for a nation to commit a crime 
which would blast the character of a private man ? 
linancially, politically, morally, we English have all to 
lose and nothing to gain from Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. Why, 
then, should we prefer before all other measures a piece 
of revolution which must leave our country impoverished, 


cufeebled, and disgraced ? Grorce WynpuaM. 


Sir John Lubbock, Bart., MP. 


Oruenrs, no doubt, will deal with the objections to the 
Bill from an Irish point of view. 1 will only point out that 
it is opposed almost unanimously 

|. By the Protestants of Ireland. 

2. By the landlords. 

3, By the manufacturers and merchants. 

1. By the professional men. 

And no wonder, because — 

i. It places the Protestant minority at the mercy of the 
priests. 

2. It places the landlords at the mercy of those who, in 
Mr. Gladstone’s words and with his help, are marching 
through rapine to the dismemberment of the Empire. 

3. Irish stocks and values are falling, capital is leaving 
lreland, and industry is checked. It is sad to think of the 
unnecessary suffering which will thus be inflicted on the 
poorer classes in Ireland. 

4. Educated men see clearly that the Bill will rouse 
the bitterest animosities—if not Civil War. 

But I object to it quite as strongly from an English 
point of view. It will open up more subjects of difference 
between Great Britain and Ireland than it will settle. The 
Irish National League of America has just issued a mani- 
festo in which it says: ‘The measure cannot be accepted 
as a full and complete settlement of the claims of our 
people. The Parliament provided by the measure will be 
little better than a mockery.’ 

Mr. Gladstone surrenders (see Economist, Feb. 25) 
£1,500,000 as a beginning, to keep his party in oftice ; 
and Irish support in the future will have to be bought 
by still further concessions. The result will be that 
Great Britain must submit to heavier taxation. Eighty 
lrish members are to vote on questions of peace and war, 
but there are no provisions in the Bill by which lreland 
will bear its fair share of the expense. It is true that 
the Customs might be raised, but it is never possible to 
pay more than a very small part of the expense of a war 
by an increase in Customs duties, and the rest would fall 
upon us. 

We are to have no voice in Irish affairs, but Irish mem- 
bers are to vote on some of the most important questions 
which affect us: for instance, on the constitution of the 
Ministry. This would throw the Government into confu- 
sion, because a Ministry which was in a minority on British, 
might be in a majority on Imperial subjects, and yet be 
kept in power against the wishes of the country by the 
Irish vote. 

I have no desire to impute motives, and do not question 
those of the Government ; but in my judgment the Bill 
is most unjust to Great Britain, and while | am anxious to 
retain the Irish members on equal terms, | must most 
strenuously protest against a Bill which, in the words 
of Sir G. Trevelyan, would make Irish members not 
only rulers in Dublin, but—it is plain beyond question- 
ing—our masters at Westininster also. 

The Bill can only be carried, if at all, by Irish votes, 
against the wishes of Great Britain ; and it seems to me 
that such Englishmen and Scotsmen as support it ought 
to be either in the Tower or in a lunatic asylum. 

Joun Luppock. 
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Mr, A. H. Smith Barry, MP. 


As an Irishman, I object to Home Rule in principle :— 

Because Ireland, which is a poor country, cannot be too 
closely allied to her more wealthy neighbour ; 

Because Irishmen, even in those parts of Ireland where 
there now appears to be an almost solid majority for Home 
Rule, will be the first to cry out when they understand that 
they have cut themselves off from the benefits of British 
credit. Because the real bond-/fide Home Rulers look to it, 
and will use it as a stepping stone to the establishment of 
an absolutely independent state ;— 

Because the most prosperous, industrious and enlightened 
section of Irishmen are vehemently opposed to any such 
measure ; and because, as the recent elections in Ireland 
show, its opponents are steadily increasing ;— 

Because the Magistracy, the Constabulary, the Civil 
Servants, the loyal minority, and all those, of whatever 
creed or whatever class, who have been loyal to the British 
connection and have trusted to British honour, are to be 
mercilessly and almost unconditionally handed over to 
those who have over and over again declared their inten- 
tion to be avenged upon them whenever their day of 
power should arrive, and who have never concealed their 
hatred to Great Britain ;— 

Because, while the supposed reason for granting Home 
Rule is that order in Ireland can not otherwise be main- 
tained, it has been conclusively proved that this is not the 
fact. 

As an Englishman I object to Home Rule :— 

Because while Ireland is to manage her own affairs, her 
representatives wil! be able to control the affairs of Great 
Britain, as the Government at Westminster will often be 
at the mercy of a party which has nominally no concern 
with British business ;— 

Because Great Britain is not merely to grant a Parliament 
to Ireland, but to pay her a tribute to help her to main- 
tain that Parliament ; 

Because the veto is a sham, and the guarantees for the 
protection of minorities purely illusory ; 

Because the Bill creates a Parliament which will be 
practically independent, and which may or may not defy 
the Parliament of Westminster ;— 

Because, in short, the whole scheme is a sort of gigantic 
confidence trick, and is utterly unworkable ;— 

And because the greatness of a country can best be 
insured by drawing its different portions more closely 
together, and not by encouraging the segregation of its 
component parts. A. H. Smiru Barry. 


Mr. R. C. Jebb, D.C.L., LLD., M-P., Regius Professor of 
Greek al Cambridge. 


Tue Home Rule agitation has two springs: (1) The 
desire of Irish tenant-farmers to get rid of rent ; and (2) the 
desire of some Irish politicians to make Ireland wholly 
independent. The first has been the lever of the second. 
‘Home Rule’ thinly-veils both desires, but is moved by 
both. 

No sound reason has been shown for introducing 
any measure of Home Rule. In 1886 the pretext used 
was the social disorder in Ireland. It is admitted that 
this reason does not now exist. 

The present Bill utterly fails to satisfy those conditions 
which its authors allow to be essential. 

Imperial Unity.—The existing unity of the United 
Kingdom is such that, in time of national peril (such 
as imminent war), the Imperial Parliament would have 
full command over the national resources. But, under 
this Bill, the Dublin Parliament and the Irish members at 
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Westminster could thwart the Imperial Government. Eng- 
land’s need would be Ireland's opportunity, if an Irish party 
wished to extort further concessions. 

Supremacy of the Imperial Parliament.—The nominal 
safeguards in the Bill are three. (1) A veto to be 
exercised by the Lord Lieutenant at the instance of the 
Irish Ministry. This would not be used when the Irish 
Ministry was in conflict with the Imperial Ministry. 
(2) A veto to be exercised by the Lord Lieutenant at 
the instance of the Crown—zi.c., of the Imperial Cabinet. 
But if such a veto were used against a Bill supported 
by the Irish Ministers, they would resign. No other 
Irish Ministry could come in. There would be a 
deadlock. (3) The powers of the Imperial Parliament 
to legislate for Ireland. Suppose that the Imperial Par- 
liament passes a law to which the Irish Parliament is 
hostile. The Irish Parliament controls the Irish Exe- 
cutive, by which that law must be carried out. 

The futility of these ‘ safe-guards’ being evident, advo- 
cates of the Bill have been fain to suggest that a sweet 
reasonableness on both sides will obviate the need for 
anything of the kind. But differences between the two 
Parliaments are certain to arise on such subjects as Land, 
Church and Education, the Administration of the Criminal 
Law, and Finance. 

Finance.—Under the Bill, we take over the Customs, as 
representing the Irish contribution, leaving Ireland the 
Excise, Income-tax and Stamps. That is, we tie the 
hands of the Imperial Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
respect to these sources of revenue, and give up our 
power of dealing freely with our own taxation. More- 
over, we are to pay Ireland for the present a bonus of 
£500,000 a year, or the interest on 17 millions, which has 
aptly been described as a ‘ war indemnity.’ 

Protection of Minoriiies—There is absolutely no real 
provision for this in the Bill. Even the semblance is 
confined to these points. (1) The Irish Parliament can- 
not establish or directly endow a Church. But the door 
is left open for indirect endowment, as by voting salaries 
to school-managers. (2) Land legislation is reserved to 
the Imperial Parliament—for three years. And then? (3) 
The ‘ Legislative Council, or second Chamber, of 48, to 
be elected on the £20 rating franchise. This Chamber, 
even if the Loyalists had every seat in it—and they 
would probably not have 24—would always be hopelessly 
outvoted in the Popular Chamber of 105. The veteran 
Nationalist, Sir C. Gavan Duffy, objects to the scheme on 
that very ground. This Bill simply hands over the loyal 
one-third of Ireland, without defence or remedy, to the 
disloyal majority. It is indeed ‘a great betrayal.’ 

Finality.—lrish Nationalists cannot rest satisfied with 
this dole. Ireland gets less independence than the least 
of the self-governing colonies. Already the Irish National 
League of America has spoken out. Their Manifesto of 
Feb. 25 says :—‘ The measure cannot be accepted as a full 
and complete settlement of the claims of our people. The 
Parliament in Dublin will be little better than a 
mockery. . . In a little time British bayonets alone 
would save the Legislature of Dublin from the vengeance 
of an impoverished and degraded country. ... Let us 
go on with the struggle until Ireland’s national aspirations 
are satisfied to the full.’ 

Retention of the Irish Members at Westminster.—The eighty 
Irish members can vote on ‘Imperial questions.’ ‘Thus, 
on a vote of confidence, they can turn out an Imperial 
Ministry which has a British majority. They can also 
demand that a proposed British Bill shall be extended to 
Ireland ; and, if they carry their point. then they can vote 
on such Bill. They can also challenge any attempt of the 
Imperial Parliament to use its power in Ireland. The 
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result will be twofold. Imperial Parliament will have no 

relief from Irish debates. And the Irish members at 

Westminster will be the supreme arbiters of British affairs. 
R. C. Jess. 


Mr. H. O. Arnold Forster, M.P. 


Tur Bill is, first and foremost, a betrayal of the Irish 
Unionists. They accepted the Union on the faith of their 


becoming citizens of the United Kingdom on terms of 


absolute equality with all its other citizens. They are 
now to be degraded, and deprived of those equal rights. 
Clearly they will owe neither duty nor allegiances to the 
‘ practically independent’ assembly in Dublin. Any obedi- 
ence they may care to render to it must be due to 
convenience or choice ; and not to any feeling of right or 
obligation. 

The Bill is a gross outrage on England. Our Parliament 
will be from hour to hour at the mercy of a tribe of [Irish 
Separatists. Seventy votes, equal to 140 on a division, 
will be transferable on the order of the priests from one 
side of the House to the other. The so-called ‘ protective’ 
provisions must in every case be totally useless. If the 
whole forty-eight members of the ‘ Council’ were to vote 
in favour of honesty, they would be outvoted at once in a 
joint meeting of the two Chambers. 

But the ‘Council’ will not vote in favour of honesty. 
Why should it? The £20 qualification is the present 
‘Petty Jurors’ qualification. The men who are notoriously 
unfit to do justice in the simplest case of petty larceny are 


scarcely to be relied upon when they get the chance of 


committing ‘grand larceny’ in the interests of their own 
pockets. Besides, the life of a Tipperary Councillor who 
dared to vote against the Land League in the Lower 
House would be uninsurable. 

The appeal to the Privy Council is also perfectly illusory 
—known to be so, and meant to beso. A Fermanagh 
Protestant farmer who has been grossly and_ illegally 
maltreated by the Dublin Assembly, is to have the right 
of appearing by counsel before the Privy Council in 
London. The whole Separatist ‘ Bar,’ paid out of Irish 
funds, will be against him; in two years he may—or 
may not--get a decision in his favour; costs say £2,000 

-the thing is palpably absurd. 

The postponement of the Land Question is intended to 
bleed the landlords to death, and thus to enable the British 
Government to wash its hands of all manner of responsibility 
for their fate. 

The jerrymandering of the constituencies is so flagrant 

and fraudulent that even Mr. Gladstone will hardly, | 
think, dare to force it through Parliament. The finan 
cial scheme may be described as the ‘ Drunkard’s Magna 
Charta.” The Liberties of the country will depend on its 
Licences, Every step in the direction of temperance will 
be a nail in the coffin of the Irish Government : so ‘ more 
power to the publican !’ 
I trust 
that, if the Bill passes, Parliament will freely and fre- 
quently legislate on lines the exact opposite of those 
followed by the Land League assembly in Dublin. 
Plainly, such an event will lead to some—let me say- 


The right of concurrent legislation is good. 


interesting situations. 

By far the greatest danger created by the Bill is that, 
if it were passed, the Irish Loyalists will have the right to 
say, and many of them probably will say, ‘ England has be- 
trayed us : we tried to be true to her, and to serve her ; and 
this is our reward: henceforward England shall know 
what it is to have an enemy.’ If 1 were an Irishman 
thus deserted, | would be the bitter and uncompromising 
enemy of my betrayers by land and by sea, at all times 
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and in all places. Mr. Gladstone is the first English 
Minister who ever found out that the only use of a 
British garrison is to betray it. Such discoveries have, 
alas! to be paid for. 

The chief hope for Unionists is that, if they have time 
to explain to English voters the ‘gross humiliation with 
which they are threatened by the Bill, they will put an 
end to it at once, and save us all the weary troubles 
which its passage is certain to entail. 

H. O. Arnotp Forsrer. 


Sir Herbert Maxwell, Bart, MP. 


Your request that I should state my objections to the 
Home Rule Bill might be fulfilled by a quotation from 
Burke (vol. vi. p. 73 

‘1 think indeed, that Great Britain would be ruined 
by the separation of Ireland, but as there are degrees 
even in ruin it would fall the most heavily on Ireland. 
By such a separation Ireland would be the most com- 
pletely undone country in the world, the most wretched, 
the most distracted, and, in the end, the most desolate 
part of the habitable globe.’ 

This view I heartily endorse. 

But the author of the Bill claims that it does not grant 
Can any honest man deny that it renders 
It is framed to conciliate 


separation. 
separation nearer and easier ? 
and obtain the support of the ‘last link’ politicians ; 
who are moderately grateful for what they speak of as a 
‘concession.’ But does any one suppose that agitation 
will be stayed? It will rather be fomented and strengthened 
till the full claim for independence—so plainly formulated 
in past years—is wrung from a distracted Minister. 

It is said that this measure has been framed to meet 
the demand constitutionally expressed by the Irish people 
through the voice of their representatives in Parliament, 
but if that is a valid reason for granting a part of the 
demand, what reason can ultimately be found for not 
granting the whole? The whole demand has been made 
for separation and independence: it is proposed to go 
half way towards separation and to grant an inconvenient 
and unworkable degree of independence: wherein lies 
the hope of finality ? 

The revelations in the election petitions of North and 
South Meath show beyond a shadow of doubt how this 
demand has been got up. The priests, where they failed 
to lead, have not scrupled to drive their people to vote 
for their candidates, by threats of eternal punishment too 
readily believed ; while those who think more of temporal 
than spiritual welfare have been crammed with promises 
of land for nothing or next to nothing. 

It is deplorable that the destiny of our Empire should 
be temporarily in the hands of a Minister who, in order to 
retain office during the last few years of his public life, has 
Hung to the winds the principles he maintained during the 
first forty years of it. That the English people suffer this 
to be so is a grave symptom of the truth which has forced 
itself on every earnest student of history—that a great 
Empire cannot be ruled under an extremely democratic 


form of Government. Herbert Maxwe tt. 


Mr. Thomas Raleigh, M.A., Fellow of All Soul's, Oxford. 


In stating the case for the Union, we found ourselves 
on the facts of our national history ; the case for Home 
Rule seems to me to be made up in equal parts of doubt- 
ful theory and rash prophecy. 

We know by experience that difficulties may, and 
must, arise from the existence of several independent 
Legislatures within the narrow limits of these islands. 
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We know that the Act of Union with Scotland has 
been unqualified success; we see no reason to 
pronounce the Act of Union with Ireland a failure. 
Since the Union Ireland has made extraordinary pro- 
gress in wealth, in civilisation, and in respect for law. 
We have tried to hold the balance even between con- 
flicting creeds and interests, and the general success of 
our endeavours has been acknowledged by representative 
Irishmen. Grattan and Plunket lived to accept the 
Union which they had opposed. Parnell admitted that 
Repeal in itself had no attraction for the mass of his 
countrymen ; admittedly he could not bring the peasantry 
to his standard until he offered them the land at prairie 
value. 

The benefits which many Irishmen expect to derive from 
Home Rule are these: protection for native industries ; 
complete control of schools and colleges by the Roman 
Catholic clergy; indiscriminate restoration of evicted 
tenants ; forced sale of land to existing occupiers. Mr, 
Gladstone does not concede any one of these demands : 
the so-called safeguards of his Bill are expressly designed 
to thwart the policy of his Irish allies. 

To conciliate a section of his supporters he has re-drafted 
his scheme in a form which threatens the existence of par- 
liamentary government in Great Britain. He demands 
great sacrifices from us, and he does not give the Irish 
Home Rulers what they want. 

As usual, he has provided us beforehand with a sonor- 
ous refutation of his own arguments. His Bill is best 
described in his own language as a proposal ‘to disin- 
tegrate the capital institutions of the country, ‘ for the 
purpose of making ourselves ridiculous in the sight of all 
Tuomas RaALeiGH. 


an 


mankind.’ 


Mr. Charles Darling, Q.C., M.P. 


My objections to Home Rule are :— 

1. That one Parliament for the United Kingdom is 
sufficient, and is of greater authority at home and abroad 
than would be two or more Parliaments representing 
different parts of the United Kingdom. 

2. Of all portions of the United Kingdom, Ireland is 
the one where a separate Parliament is most dangerous, 
and least acceptable to the people as a whole : for it would 
be met with the resistance of a large minority not Celtic 
by descent nor Catholic by religion, 

3. There is not in Ireland any wish for a Parliament of 
limited powers, subject to the existing Parliament and 
loyal to the Crown. This may be proved by reference to 
the speeches of all the present Irish allies of Mr. Glad- 
stone and to the comments of their allies and supporters 
as also by the history of all the Irish revolu- 
tionary movements. Those who are unconvinced would 
do well to read the manifesto (published in Zhe Times) 
of the Irish National League in America, denouncing Mr. 
Gladstone’s Bill and declaring for ‘ A sovereign Parliament 
Cnarves Daring. 


in America : 


for Ireland.’ 


Sir John Colomb, K.C.M.G., late M.P. for Bow and 


Bromley. 


Tus Bill is an attempt to give legislative effect to an 
abstract idea, and is therefore a dangerous new departure 
in Imperial Legislation. 

A group of Irish politicians claim to have legislative 
form and substance given to their catch-ery ‘ Home Rule.’ 
They have never put on paper the draft of a measure 
which would, in their combined judgment, accomplish 
Obviously they either cannot or dare not 


their desire. 
do so, 








(1) If they ‘ cannot’ they are not fit to be trusted with the 
working of a brand new constitution conferring upon them 
legislative and administrative powers specially designed 
to enable them to work their own sweet will with the 
religious, moral, and material interests of Ireland free from 
the interference of the Imperial Parliament. The owners 
of all descriptions of property, the chambers of commerce, 
and all those classes in Ireland which attend to their own 
business rather than to political agitation, are practically 
unanimous in declaring these men 
trusted. 

(2) If they ‘dare not’ it must be because they know that 
if they thus showed their whole hand they must either 
lose the support of Fenians in America and revolutionaries 
in lreland by asking too little, or insult the common-sense 
of all moderate supporters in the three kingdoms by 
asking too much. 

Moderate men in the United Kingdom support the 
Home Rule Bill because they sincerely imagine its passing 
would satisfy Ireland, and once for all get rid of the Irish 
difficulty. But we have no proof that it would. This 
most important point of all might be settled by referring 
the Bill as it stands to a Grand Committee composed ex- 
clusively of all the Irish members who demand Home 
Rule. Let them discuss its provisions and amend it to 
their liking, say in No. 15 Committee Room, but in the 
light of day, and in the presence of the Peers of the United 
Kingdom, The Parliament and the country, before giving 
a final verdict, would then be in a position to know what is 
not now known: that is, what in the combined authori- 
tative opinion of the Irish Home Rule representatives will 
satisfy Ireland, and rid us once for all of the Irish 
difficulty. 

Surely if these men are to take over all legislation 
and administration in Ireland, the responsibity should be 
thrown on them, in their corporate representative capacity, 
of distinctly reporting to the House, in the form of an 
Amended Bill in Grand Committee, what are the powers 
which, in their combined judgment, are essential in order 
to enable them to discharge the new and special duties 
devolving on them and their successors after the Legislative 
Union has been destroyed. 

Unless some such course as this be taken, we have 
only Mr. Gladstone’s belief that his Bill would satisfy 
Ireland and abolish the Irish difficulty. 

Let it further be remembered :— 

That to satisfy Ireland Mr. Gladstone disestablished 
the Irish Church in 1869 ; but Ireland was not satisfied. 

That to satisfy Ireland he passed a Land Act in 1870, 
which, in his own words, was ‘ to unite Ireland to England 
aud Scotland by the ties of free will and free affection ; 
and the proof of his success is that Ireland now demands 
legislative disruption, while England and Scotland desire 
the Irish representatives to be prohibited from interfering 
any more in English and Scotch business. 

That to satisfy Ireland he proposed a scheme of Uni- 
versity Reform for Ireland in 1874 ; and the Irish members 
promptly compelled him to resign. 

That to satisfy Ireland he passed another and more 
sweeping Land Act in 1881 ; with the result that he had 
to put and keep in gaol, without trial, about one thousand 
persons in Ireland, and that his Chiet Secretary was bru- 
tally murdered, with, as | have heard, the draft of a new 
Coercion Act for Ireland in his pocket. 

That to satisfy Ireland he produced a Home RKule Bill 
in 1886 which all the world thought, from the speeches 
of Irish members at the time, those Irish members ac- 
cepted as a final settlement. It is now notorious they did 


are nol to be so 


Nothing else. 


not, and did not mean to, accept its provisions as a final 
settlement. 
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And that to satisfy Lreland he now proposes a different 
Home Rule Bill. And the question is: If that Bill passes 
into law, will Ireland be satisfied ? 

As robbing a Church of its property and repeatedly 
taking property from one class and giving it to another 
class has not satisfied Ireland, there is no historical justifi- 
cation for the shadow of a shade of belief that breaking 
up the Parliament of the United Kingdom into hostile 
sections will do so. 

On the other hand there are the solemn warnings of 
history to justify the dread that a dual parliament system 
inthe United Kingdom may in the future mean a repeti- 
tion of the past; that is, may mean disorder, misery, 
Coercion Acts by the dozen, foreign invasion, and bloody 
rebellion in Ireland, the Irish difficulty in a more aggra- 
vated form at Westminster, and the paralysis of Britain's 
power to maintain her scattered and complex Empire and 
the honour of England and the English name. 

Joun R, Covoms. 


Mr. Frederick Greenwood. 


Mr. Giapstonr’s calculations are misapprehended, I 
fancy. His Bill is discussed on all hands as if it had been 
framed in expectation that it would pass. That could 
never have been Mr. Gladstone’s idea. When he sat 
down to the drafting of the measure he knew what his 
majority was. Knowing that, he knew that were it pos- 
sible to present a plain scheme, and one that his Irish 
friends would vote for though it gave them little scope for 
tyranny in Ireland or treachery to England, it would be 
the duty of the House of Lords not to pass it without 
reference to the country. But Mr. Gladstone also knew 
the impossibility of an unconfused scheme, free from palp 
able danger, clear of grave risks and great injustice, and 
yet one that the Irish members would accept. There was 
no choice for him but the presentation of a measure which 
the Lords would be bound to throw out were it passed in 
the House of Commons by a majority of a sixth, and 
would most certainly be rejected when it was sent up by 
a ‘plurality ’ of six in the hundred. Hence this scheme 
which is not unconfused ; and not unconfused because it 
must needs be stuffed with dangerous matter ; and stuffed 
with dangerous matter because were it not the Irish mem- 
bers would be compelled (perhaps reluctantly, but com- 
pelled) to turn upon its author and rend him: which would 
be the end. 

A Bill of which it is foreseen that it is not likely to 
pass anyhow is sure to show signs of drowsiness. Much 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Bill might have been drafted in a 
dream: only in dreams do so many impossible things 
pretend to possibility. Of course care of a certain kind 
was extremely necessary to the composition: such care as 
an old parliamentary hand takes to secure the main point. 
But all that could be done with the Bill was to get it 
through the House of Commons by a full vote on his own 
side ; and that no doubt explains why he made no diffi- 
culty of avowing that here and there his project might be 
hazardous and indefensible. In short, this is not the Bill. 
From the first, Mr. Gladstone's calculation ran in this 
line probably: No Home Rule Bill that passes the one 
House with a majority of forty will be allowed to pass the 
other without reference to the country or violent coercion 
of the House of Lords. Coercion of the House of Lords 
would be a long process, especially as the coercion must 
needs include popular, powerful, and resolute Liberals 
like the Duke of Devonshire. Dissolution is the shorter 
way, and as safe. As to the first point, dissolution and 
a re-assembling of Parliament may be got into three 
months: a conflict with the House of Lords might last 
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longer. As to the second point, if the English constitu- 
encies are sick of Home Rule now, they will be yet more 
sick after another six months of newspaper cavil and plat- 
form debate. If those constituencies are already impatient 
to sweep Home Rule out of the way and come to business 
that does concern them, they will be more impatient still 
at the end of another ‘ wasted session, with the prospect 
of all to do over again. Therefore, and if meanwhile a 
batch of popular measures is taken from the oven half- 
baked and put back for want of time to finish them off, 
the chances are that we shall have a larger majority at 
the next elections; and with that, and an amended Bill 
to put before the Lords (Bill amended as the circum- 
stances of the time suggest), we shall pull through tri- 
umphantly. 

This seems to me the calculation on which Mr. Gladstone 
proceeds ; this the course of events as he maps it out. 
And thus may be explained his eagerness to push on to 
the second reading. He wants to gets through the present 
phrase of affairs, having no time to lose. 

Many powerful voices will be raised in opposition to 
this measure. They will be none the less effective, 
perhaps, if the forecast here sketched out is kept in mind. 
lor then it will be seen that, whether the constituencies 
are roused much or little against the Bill, it will not pass ; 
that the final struggle lies beyond; that increase of the 
general loathing of Home Rule discussion is relied upon 
by the Gladstonians for suecess—nothing serving them so 
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well; and therefore that the wiser course is pretty clear. 
A great deal that is still said and written on the subject 
is repetition a thousand times repeated. Enough of that ; 
it does more harm than good. What the proposed Irish 
Parliament could nof do under this measure may be put 
aside: what it could do is a very pretty tale, told in 
full; and that is rousing matter of a perfectly novel kind. 
That Protestant Ireland would be a prey to the Roman 
Catholic priesthood was thought incredible (by some) a 
little while since, and it was said then that the Catholic 
peasantry had at length emancipated themselves from the 
tyranny of the priest and his spiritual terrors. Convincing 
evidence to the contrary is new, and should not be ne- 
glected. Above all, it is becoming more and more clear— 
as we see by the swaggering revolt of ‘ gallant little Wales,’ 
and further by the fact that Unionist Mr. Chamberlain 
can talk of ‘a federal system’ as possibly a wise substitute 
for a United Kingdom—that England and Englishmen are 
to be ‘taken down.’ That is undoubtedly Mr. Gladstone’s 
hope and design; and at this rate they will be taken 
down, unless they rouse themselves to declare that they 
have had enough of these national hatred-and-jealousy 
plots, understand their drift, and do not intend that they 
shall gratify the passions or serve the ambition of any 
person or persons whatever. Bring England to that 
temper (it is time she was roused to it) and Mr. Glad- 
stone may dissolve and welcome. 


FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 
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A. H. BULLEN. With 1o Illustrations by J. R. Weguelin. Fep. 

yto, price 21s, net. 

Also 110 Copies on Japanese vellum, with an additional Illustration. 
Price 42s. net. (Out of print.) 


PLAYS OF SIR JOHN VANBRUGH. 


Edited by W. C. WARD. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 25s. net. 
*,.* 750 copies printed. 
W. J. LINTON. 
EUROPEAN REPUBLICANS. Recollections of Mazzini 
and his Friends. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. 
GRANT ALLEN. 


SCIENCE IN ARCADY. Crown 8vo, 5s. 


THE MUSES’ LIBRARY. 

ROBERT HERRICK. Edited by A. W. PoLtarp, with a 
Preface by A. C. SWINBURNE. 2 vols., T2mo, Ios. net. 

ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by G. A. AlrKken. 2 


vols., 10s. net. 


EDMUND WALLER. Edited by G. THorn Drury. 


* 


5S 
net. ‘ 

JOHN GAY. Edited by JoHN UNDERHILL. 2 vols. ros, 
net. [ln a few days, 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
AN EASTER VACATION. A Novel. By Morra 


O'NEILL. Crown 8vo. | Ready. 
SHIPS THAT PASS IN THE NIGHT. By Bearrice 
HARRADEN. Crown 8vo, [ Ready. 
THE MATE OF THE VANCOUVER. By Morey 
ROBERTS. (Second Edition. 


JOHN SQUIRE’S SECRET. By C. J. WILLS. (New Zaition 
TOLD IN THE VERANDAH. Passages in the Life of 


Colonel Bowlong, set down by his Adjutant. 
(Third Edition in a few days. 
LONDON: LAWRENCE & BULLEN, 16 HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C, 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST. 


HOMER AND THE EPIC. By Anprew Lang, M.A., 


Hon. LL.D., St. Andrew's, Honorary Fellow of Merton College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo, gs. net. 





Contents: —Homer's Place in Literature—Introduction to Wolf—Wolf' 
Theory—Criticisms of Wolf—The Composition of the Iliad—Odysseus and 
the Extant Odyssey—Composition of the Odyssey: Modern Theories 
Composition of the Odyssey : Attacks on Book I.—Attempts to Date the 
Odyssey—Calypso and Circe—Attempts to Dislocate the Odyssey—Con 
clusion of the Odyssey—The Lost Epics of Greece—Homer and Archze 
ology — Homer and other Early Epics—The ‘Song of Roland ’'—The 
*Kalewala '"—Appendix. 

New and Cheaper Edition. 


THE DIVORCE OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON :; the 


Story as told by the Imperial ney resident at the Court of 
Henry VIII. By J. A. FroupE. Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE AENEID OF VERGIL. Books I. to VI. Translated 
into English Verse by JAMES RHOADES. Crown 8vo, 55. 
‘We have no hesitation in saying that Mr. Rhoade’s version, if read asa 
whole, will satisfy the lover of * Vergil’ more than any of the previous 
attempts.'—Yournal of Education. 


PEOPLE’S BANKS: a Record of Social and Eco- 


nomic Success. By HENRY W. WOLFF. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1892. 

SOME LIGHTS OF SCIENCE ON THE FAITH: being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1892. By the Right Rev. ALFRED BARRY, 
D.D., Canon of Windsor, formerly Bishop of Sydney, Metropolitan 
of New South Wales, and Primate of Australia. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. By Ricnarp 


JEFFERIES. With a Portrait from the bust in Salisbury Cathedral. 
New Edition. Third Thousand. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

‘The courtship, married life, misery, and d« ath of Madge, the field 
worker, may very profitably be compared with similar scenes in the work 
of Mr. Thomas Hardy. It will show Jefferies excelled in knowledge of 
country life as much as Mr. Hardy does in literary skill and narrative 
power. —S/¢. James's Gasette 


HISTORIC TOWNS (New Volume). 


YORK. By James Raine, M.A., D.C.L., Chancellor and 
Canon Residentiarv of York. With Map of the Norman Fortresses 
at York. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d 


‘Of the ancient cities and towns in the United Kingdom, few are more 
interesting than York, and no one is better qualified to set forth its historic 
interest than Canon Raine, the learned Chancellor of the archdiocese. 
This he has done in ‘' York,” the latest volume of the series of ‘* Historic 
Towns.” '"—Zimes. 


THE SILVER LIBRARY (New Volumes.) 
PROCTOR’S (R.A.) ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PROCTOR’S (R.A.) PLEASANT WAYS IN SCIENCE. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


HARTE’S (BRET) IN THE CARQUINEZ WOODS; 


and Other Stories. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MAX MULLER’S (F.) INTRODUCTION TO THE 


SCIENCE OF RELIGION, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


PROCTOR’S (R.A.) OTHER WORLD’S THAN OURS. 


Ihe Plurality of Worlds Studied under the Light of Recent Scientific 
Researches. With 14 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MISS MOLLY.’ 
KEITH DERAMORE. by the Author of ‘ Miss Molly.’ 
(rown 8vo, 6s. 
‘ Those who love a careful study and delicate analysis of character will 
be pleased with ‘ Keith Deramore.’'’—Manchester Guardian. 
‘The interest is skilfully kept up... . . Will add to the reputation of 
the author.’— Glasgow Herald. 


Now Ready. Price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—March. 


A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE: BEING THE MEMOIRS OI 
GASTON DE BONNE, SIEUR DE MARSAC. By STANLEY 
J. WEYMAN, Author of *’The House of the Wolf.” Chaps. VII-IX 


rHE ZOO IN CALCUTTA. By; OF A WILFUL MEMORY. By 


C. ‘T. BUCKLAND. A. K. H 
A LITTLE DISAPOINTMENT. 

By L. B. WALFORD. NYMPHS' GARDENS. By the 
MISTRESSES AND MAIDS. By Rev. M. G. Warkins, M.A, 


Mrs. HENRY REEVE. 
PHE STORY OF MEG. By May | AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP 
KENDALL, By ANDREW LANG 


LONDON: LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
NEW YORK: 15 EAST 16ra STREET 








MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S LIST. 


VICTORIA, 
QUEEN AND EMPRESS. 
By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 

With Two Portraits. In ‘Two Volumes demy, 8vo, 30s. 


‘The glimpses of home life at Windsorand at Buckingham Palace are often amus- 
ing and always interes ting.’ Court Journal, 


IBSEN’S NEW PLAY. 
THE MASTER BUILDER. 


TRANSLATED BY EDMUND GOSSE anv WILLIAM ARCHER. 
Small 4to, with Portrait, 5s 


“The story of Solness and Hilda is the most haunting, the most fascinating ever 


conceived by this great inventor.’—Werld, 
PLAYS, uniform with the above, 5s. each. 
HEDDA GABLER, By Henrik Ibsen. 
THE PRINCESS MALEINE. By Maeterlinck. ' 


THE FRUITS OF ENLIGHTENMENT. By Tolstoy. 


THE WORKS OF HE:iNRICH HEINE. 
TRANSLATED BY CHARLES GODFREY LELAND. 
Vols. VII. and VILL. 


FRENCH AFFAIRS: 


Letters from Paris. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo, ros. [Just ready, 
*, An Edition on large paper is in preparation, of which Vols. I., II. and III 
are ready for Subscribers. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF 
COUNT LEO TOLSTOY. 


logether with a Letter to the Women of France on ‘ The Kret rer Sonata. By ¢ 
A. Beurs. Translated from the Russian by CHARLES Epwarp Tui , English 
Lecturer in the University of St. Petersburg. 8vo, with Portraits, 10s. 6d 
* Tolstoy is one of the greatest literary geniuses of the century. From being, 
perl ] , the greatest novelist of | time he ha r me the apostle of a new ethical 
creed. He is a fascinating subject There is , ho psychology, in his novel 
more so.’—Speake 
THE GREAT WAR OF 189—: a Forecast. By Rear-Adm 
Col. cE, R.A., Capt. M , Al ALD Forprs, Cas 
li WE, 1), foe STIE MUR y, and F, Scupa ! 1 vol. large 8vo, 11 
trated, 12s. 6d. 
A thenwum.—‘ An excellent gift-book. . ... Full of useful warnings « 
pleasant sty y men of the highest e1 inence.’ 


MAJOR LE CARON’S BOOK.—EIGHTH EDITION. 
TWENTY- FIVE YEARS IN THE SECRET SERVICE : _the 


Recollections of a Spy. By Major x. With Pi 
Fac es of Original Documents. De y €v 
QUEEN “JOANNA I. of Naples, ‘Sicily, and Jerusalem, 
ss of Provence, Forcalquier, an . An Essay on her Times 
By Sr. Ciat coe Medium &vo, with m imerous IIlustrati ns, 16s, 


NEW VOLUME OF THE GREAT EDUCATORS. 
FROEBEL: and Education by Self-Activity. By H. Cour: 

! A. Post & 

NEW VOLUME OF SCIENTIFIC HANDBOOKS. 


MANUAL OF BACTERIOLOGY. by A. B. Grirritis, Ph.D., 


eh aE sot Ss Ih strated, 7s. 


RENAN. "STUDIES ‘OF REL IGIOUS HISTORY. By Ernest 


RENAN, 
ConTENTs :—The Religions of Antiquity—The History of the Pe eople of Israel 
The Critical Historians of Jesus—Mahomet and the Origins of Islamism—The Life 
of the Saints np Author of the _ Seamation of Jesns Christ ’— John Calvin— Channin 
and the Un ian Movement in the United States—M. Feuerbach aad the N. 
Hegelian S se The Temptation of Christ, by M. Ary Scheffer. 
Large crown 8vo, cleth, 7s. 6d. 
| 
NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. i 
THE HEAVENLY TWINS. 
By Saran Granp, Author of ‘Ideala,’ &c. In 3 volumes. 
‘Every page is rife with wit and wisdom. Everybody ought to read it, for it is 
an inexhaustible source of refreshing and highly stimulating entertainment.’ Marly 
vil 
Kl ITYS FATHER 
. 
By FRANK BARRI Author ef ‘ The Admirable I ady Biddy Fane,’ & . In vols, 
‘Mr. Barrett has the true gift of the story-teller. .... The reader mightdow 
than send to Mud ie’s for “* ‘Ritty’ s F ather. "Speaker, 
‘It is decidedly the most entertaining novel of the season.’—Scoltish Leader. H 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN.’ ; 
THE O’CONNORS OF BALLINAHINC By Mrs. i 
HUNGERFORD, Author of ‘ Nor Wife, Nor Maid,’ &c. ‘ 
‘The humour of the book is delicious. ‘Ihe love escapades of the three Mis i 
O’Connors make delightful readiz g; and there is no padding to dilute the genuine 
and wholesome wit to be found on every page.’- Daily Jelegraph. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE ENGLISHMAN OF THE RUE CAIN.’ 


AVENGED ON SOCIETY. By H. I. Woon, Author of 


*The Passenger from Scotland Y ard,’ &c. 1 vol., crown &vo, 6s. 
‘The whole story is powerfully wri tten and is deeply interesting. ’— Manchester 

Examiner. 

‘ An original and clever romance.’—Da/sly Telegraph. 

THE STORY OF A PENITENT SOUL. Being the Private 
Papers of Mr. Sternen Dart, late Minister of Lynnbridge, in the County of 
Lincoln, By Apbrtine SERGEANT, Author of ‘No Saint,’ &« Popular 
Edition, 3s. 6d, 

NOR WIFE, NOR MAID. By Mrs. HuNnGerrorp, Author of 
‘Molly Bawn,’ &c. Popular Edition, in 1 vol., 3s. 6d. 

HEINEMANN’S INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY 

LOU. By Baron ALEXANDER VON Roperts. With an Introduction 

by Epmunpb Gossr. Cloth, 4s. 6d. ; paper, 2s. 6d. 
*Itisa superb book. ’- Onuee Nn, 


LONDON: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21, BEDFORD STREET, W.C, 





